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NEW  YORK 

New  York  Central  Building 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


CHICAGO 

104  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
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«»iis-Ii****»***». 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  1925 

(REEVES  Transiiiissuiu) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradere 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  d 

Careen  rea  Vtner* 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Ogden,  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPSCANCO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
‘  MAIN  OFFICE 

^'“-^BALTIMOR^  M  D. 
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Remarks— Maryland.  Packers  Say  "Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used." 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  KYLER  BOXER 


IVe  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  •  -  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  -• 


Model  H,  hand  only. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production, 

KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without 
equal. 


Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation 
and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most 
profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  embody  time- 
tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction 
throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 


Start  today  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using 

KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES. 


A  ROGERS  CONTRACT 


is  Your  Best 


Seed  Insurance^ ^ 


WE  GROW  IN  9  STATES  )  (  BREEDING  GROUNDS  IN  IDAHO 


TO  MINIMIZE  THE  CROP  RISK 


DRY  CLIMATE— HEALTHY  STOCKS 


“Blood  Tells” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Steam  Boxes 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


MADE  BY 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


'Ue  MODEIRN  TIRCND 
in 

Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  chang-^ 
ing.  ‘  *U.  S.  *  *  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modem  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.**  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subje<5l. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO^ 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St 

Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


BRAND  NAMES  ^ 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement.  , 

It  is  unsa fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 
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The;  House-  OF 

excel  Our  Latels 

i  rvTDes  i  are  tKe  Hi^sKesf  ^Staivdard 

,A 'r*"f  1  1  r*  iTn  G> 


y\rt  i  stic^)IRerit  jbr  0on^ereial  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreLphic  <2>. 

Roclvester;  N.'VT 


Roll  Them  In  Washing 


Tomatoes  accumulate  sur¬ 
face  dirt  that  requires  agitation 
to  remove.  Yet,  the  Tomato 
must  not  be  injured. 

The  MONITOR  Cylind¬ 
rical  Washer  gently  rolls  the 
fruit  along  in  a  spray  bath.  It 
is  bound  to  get  this  encrusted 
dirt,  mold  spots  and  other  im¬ 
purities. 

Yet  it  does  not  injure  the 
Tomato  in  the  least.  But  it 
does  get  the  dirt  and  bacteria. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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Here’s  The  Answer 

to  the  problem  of  maintaining  your  canning  plant  sweet, 
wholesome  and  sanitary,  during  the  summer  months. 

Do  as  hundreds  of  other  canning  plants  are  doing,  and 
that  is,  clean  regularly  with 


AND  CirANSt^ 


This  pure  and  dependable  cleaner  will  help  you  over 
those  dangerous  days  when  high  temperatures  threaten 
the  quality  of  your  pack. 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  cleans  so 
thoroughly  and  rinses  so  perfectly,  the  preventable  causes 
of  quality  loss  are  entirely  removed. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 

COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 

IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


INDIANA 

PADDLE  FINISHER 


When  a  velvety  product  with  a  heavy  body  is  desired,  the  Paddle 
Finisher,  which  operates  with  the  absence  of  brushes  is  employed. 
This  machine  is  fully  finished  on  the  inside,  equipped  with  Bronze 
intake  and  discharge  heads,  Tobin  Bronze  shaft,  monel  metal  hood, 
screen  and  underpan.  Screen  frame  is  of  the  hook  frame  type,  with 
removable  screens,  truly  a  machine  of  easy  access  for  cleaning. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
U  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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<iy)(tany 


tomato  pulp 

packers  are  finding 

the  Continental  Five  Gallon  To¬ 
mato  Pulp  Cans  to  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  packing  problems. 

They  know  just  how  much  clean¬ 
liness,  sturdiness,  fine  workmanship 
and  careful  inspection  contribute  to 
the  good  quality  packs  and  the  smooth 


running  of  their  factories. 
They  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  can  depend 
on  Continental  Five  Gallon 
Tomato  Pulp  Cans  to  give  their 
packs  the  protection  they  need. 

If  you  are  not  already  using  them, 
ask  us  to  send  you  samples  with  prices 
and  full  information  today. 


Continental  Can  Companyes 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

E.  ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI 

WHEEUNG  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANONSBURG  BEDFORD 


CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


JERSEY  CITY 
SYRACUSE 
PASSAIC 
SAN  JOSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DENVER 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


Better  Packed  in  Tin** 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  JUNE  3,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  42 


Vol.  51 


EDITORIALS 


More  about  tomato  juice— There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  under  the  sun,  and  we  did  not  offer  the 
suggestion  of  canning  pure  tomato  juice  as  a 
brand-new  experiment,  much  less  as  a  discovery.  But 
it  has  possibilities  that  are  susceptible  of  development, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  However,  the 
canning  of  tomato  juice  is  not  as  easy  a  job  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  and  this  is  shown  very  clearly  by  a 
letter  from  the  Tomato  Products  Company,  Paoli,  Ind., 
of  which  Mr.  Grosvenor  is  an  active  spirit.  Writing  us 
anent  this  matter  they  say : 

“We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  on  page  12 
of  the  May  20th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  pure  tomato  juice  be  canned.  We  also 
admit  to  a  little  chagrin,  since  we  have  endeavored 
to  cover  the  trade  quite  thoroughly  with  our  to¬ 
mato  juice. 

Tomato  Products  Company,  we  believe,  is  the 
original  packer  of  tomato  juice.  We  have  been 
packing  and  selling  both  the  filtered  and  unfiltered 
tomato  juice  in  glass  and  in  tin  since  1926.  Since 
that  time  several  other  reputable  concerns  have 
engaged  in  marketing  and  selling  similar  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  market  is,  however,  extremely  limited 
at  present. 

The  problem  of  preserving  tomato  juice  in  a 
palatable  form  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it  seems. 
For  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  j  uice  of  the 
entire  tomato.  That  from  the  skins  and  trim¬ 
mings  is  lacking  in  flavor  and  too  full  of  tissue.  It 
is  indeed  rather  difficult  to  guard  and  to  retain  the 
original  flavor  and  color  of  the  juice.  We  believe 
we  have  solved  that  problem,  though  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  something  new  every  day. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  agree  with  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  packing  of  tomato  juice  by  all 
canners  is  the  solution  of  what  to  do  with  the  by¬ 
product  juice  from  canned  tomatoes.  In  our 
opinion,  it  would  result  in  flooding  the  market 


with  so-called  juices  of  varying  degrees  of  excel¬ 
lence.  You  will  no  doubt  remember  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  sauer  kraut  juice. 

No  fair-minded  concern  engaged  in  the  industry 
can  have  any  objection  to  another  reputable  com¬ 
pany  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato 
juice,  provided  the  latter  is  willing  to  hold  its 
products  to  high  standards  of  quality.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
product  costs  money,  and  this  cost  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  selling  price.  Those  manufacturers 
who  are  now  packing  the  item  in  question  have  so 
far  been  able  to  maintain  quality  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I^et  others  follow  their  example  and  no 
harm  will  result.” 

We  agree  heartily  with  the  writer  that  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  produce  a  fine  article,  and  will 
say  further  that  the  average  tomato  canner  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  to  produce  and  market  such  juice  in  suit¬ 
able  form.  A  product  of  this  kind  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  mere  side  line.  If  its  production  is  entered  into  it 
must  be  on  a  high-grade  scale,  carefully  and  painstak¬ 
ingly  done.  But  that  requirement  is  not  a  new  venture 
in  the  canning  industry.  That  is  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment  today  for  the  production  of  all  canned  foods,  or 
should  be,  and  in  the  coming  years  it  will  have  to  be. 
We  have  passed  out  of  the  hit-and-miss  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  canned  foods,  and  into  the  realm  of  food  produ¬ 
cers  of  the  highest  type. 

Pure  tomato  juice  remains  an  attractive  possibility 
to  the  man  able  to  produce  it,  and  further,  as  the  writer 
states,  it  will  require  good  salesmanship  and  good  ad¬ 
vertising  behind  it  by  the  one  who  attempts  to  market 
it.  But  it  may  be  possible  that  careful  canners  may  be 
able  to  preserve  the  juice,  to  sell  in  bulk  to  the  final 
producer,  just  as  tomato  pulp  is  now  with  catsup  and 
other  tomato  product  producers. 

CHAINS  SELLING  TO  WHOLESALERS— Another 
item  in  the  same  issue  as  the  above  appeared,  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention,  and  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  discussed  since.  That  is  as  to  the  report  that  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  had  sold  canned  foods  to  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  at  prices  lower  than  the  canners’  selling 
prices  to  others.  Among  the  items  mentioned  was 
Campbell’s  Soups. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Jones,  Advertising  Manager  of  Campbell’s 
Soup  Company,  wrote  us  on  May  21st  as  follows : 

“Two  articles  appearing  on  page  No.  22  of  your 
May  20th  issue  have  challenged  our  attention. 

In  connection  with  the  first  article,  under  the 
caption  ‘Chains  Underselling  Manufacturers,’  we 
are  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  reading,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  the  sequel  to  the  May 
11th  article  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  publication’s  May  18th  issue.  We 
are  inclosing  copy  of  the  article,  feeling  that  you 
will  probably  want  to  give  it  the  same  publicity 
which  you  gave  to  the  original  article. 

The  other  article,  ‘Milwaukee’s  Food  Consump¬ 
tion  Analyzed,’  opens  the  second  paragraph  with 
the  statement :  ‘Proof  positive  that  it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Campbell’s  soup 
leads  the  market  in  popularity,’  etc.,  etc.  While 
we  admit  that  we  are  great  believers  in  advertis¬ 
ing  we  never  read  a  statement  such  as  you  have 
made  without  a  tinge  of  regret  that  the  writer  has 
put  complete  stress  on  the  value  of  advertising 
without  making  reference  to  the  fact  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  that  determines  the  ultimate 
value  of  advertising,  i.  e.,  making  a  product  of  un¬ 
excelled  merit  and  offering  it  to  the  public  at  a 
reasonable  price.  If  your  sentence  had  read  ‘proof 
positive  that  it  pays  to  use  the  greatest  possible 
care  in  making  a  product  and  then  advertise  it  at 
a  reasonable  price,’  etc.,  etc-,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  just  the  sort  of  editorial 
material  which  would  best  help  your  readers  in 
formulating  their  merchandising  plans.  We  feel 
that  this  rather  long  comment  is  fully  justified  by 
the  extreme  importance  of  doing  so  many  other 
things  right  before  advertising  is  attempted.” 

And  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  was  as 
follows : 

Campbell  Soup  Company  Says  Prices  Are  Uniform 

A  news  item  appearing  on  this  page  in  the  issue 
of  Saturday,  May  11,  stated  that  it  was  reported 
that  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  is  sell¬ 
ing  to  wholesale  grocers  in  New  York  some  of  the 
best-known  manufactured  food  products  at  prices 
less  than  these  same  goods  can  be  bought  from  the 
manufacturers  direct  by  the  general  wholesale 
trade. 

Campbell’s  soups  were  cited  as  an  important 
example,  and  as  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
such  reports,  if  they  could  be  supported  by  facts, 
is  that  the  largest  distributors  are  receiving  pref¬ 
erential  discounts  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  telephoned  to  an  official  of 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  at  their  offices  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  inquire  what  was  known  by  that 
company  concerning  the  reported  transactions,  as 
it  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  that  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  has  been  undeviating 
in  its  policy  relating  to  standardization  of  prices. 

The  letter  to  us  is  reply  received  from  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  follows: 

“May  16,  1029. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  by  long  distance 
telephone,  there  has  been  no  change  in  our  policy 
governing  the  uniformity  of  our  prices,  nor  will 
any  change  be  considered. 


We  regard  as  fundamental  the  policy  which 
provides  that  all  of  our  distributors  whom  we  sup¬ 
ply  direct  may  own  Campbell’s  soups  at  exactly 
the  same  net  cost.  Our  prices  published  from  time 
to  time,  and  quoted  to  all  of  our  customers,  are 
uniform,  regardless  of  the  quantity  purchased. 
There  are  no  special  allowances,  refunds  or  other 
form  of  advantages  given  to  individual  customers 
under  any  guise  whatsoever. 

Yours  very  truly, 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY. 

A.  C.  Dorrance,  Manager.” 

lOWANS  WANT  TO  TRY  FERTILIZER  ON  CORN 


4^TT0W  can  I  try  out  a  little  fertilizer  on  some  of 
my  corn  this  year?” 

That’s  the  question  which  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  ask  their  county  agents  and  the  soils  specialists  at 
Iowa  State  College  each  year.  Many  of  these  farmers 
do  not  have  a  lime  spreader  nor  a  fertilizer  attachment 
and  they  are  puzzled  as  to  how  to  apply  the  fertilizer. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  by  J.  L.  Boat¬ 
man,  soils  extension  specialist  at  Iowa  State  College: 

Fertilizer  can  be  applied  to  corn  ground  in  either  of 
two  ways — with  a  fertilizer  attachment  on  the  corn 
planter  or  by  broadcasting. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  a  farmer  to  use,  if  he  is 
applying  only  a  little  fertilizer  for  the  first  time  and 
does  not  own  either  a  fertilizer  attachment  or  a  lime 
spreader,  is  to  use  an  endgate  seeder.  If  the  fertilizer 
is  dry,  set  the  seeder  for  about  a  bushel  of  oats  an  acre. 
If  the  fertilizer  contains  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  the 
seeder  will  have  to  be  opened  up  a  little  more. 

In  using  an  endgate  seeder,  two  precautions  should 
be  taken — see  that  the  machine  is  well  oiled  and  clean 
it  out  thoroughly  when  through  spreading  the  fertili¬ 
zer,  otherwise  the  fertilizer  is  likely  to  cause  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  seeder  to  corrode. 

If  a  farmer  owns  a  lime  spreader,  he  can  mix  the 
fertilizer  with  about  an  equal  amount  of  sand  and  apply 
it  at  the  rate  of  250  to  300  pounds  of  the  mixture  per 
acre.  That  is,  a  farmer  using  16  per  cent  supei’phos- 
phate  should  apply,  as  a  general  rule,  about  150  pounds 
an  acre  if  he  broadcasts  it,  or  125  pounds  if  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  is  used.  About  the  same  amount  of 
complete  fertilizer  should  be  used.  If  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  on  a  corn  planter  is  used,  then  25  pounds  less 
per  acre  will  be  sufficient. 

In  broadcasting  fertilizer  for  corn  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  put  it  on  and  disc  it  into  the  seedbed  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  is  planted.  A  good  way  to  test  the  fertil¬ 
izer  is  to  put  it  on  a  strip  clear  through  the  field.  Be 
sure  to  mark  this  strip  and  then  the  corn  from  it  can 
easily  be  husked  separately  without  much  extra  bother 
next  fall  and  compared  with  the  corn  alongside  of  it. 

Farmers  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  where  they  can  get 
fertilizer  should  get  in  touch  with  their  county  agent. 

Two  advantages  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
using  superphospehate  or  complete  fertilizer  on  corn. 
One  is  improved  quality,  earlier  maturity,  and  the 
other  is  increased  yield.  In  almost  every  instance  these 
results  have  been  obtained  where  Iowa  farmers  have 
used  these  materials  properly. 
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FACTS/ 


On  September  10-11,  1928,  in  the  plant  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY, 
SHELLSBURG,  IOWA,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison  of  husker 
performance  was  made  (under  actual  working  conditions)  between  9  Motor- 
driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10  new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make. 


By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during 
the  operations  by  a  paid  ^^engineering  accountant”  who  was  present  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker  used. 

RESULT 

Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per  hour, 
per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  S9  per  cent  greater  capacity. 

TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with  the 
same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters. 

After  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consist¬ 
ency — a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  com  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  silo. 

The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  buskers  of  the  other  make. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records 
in  figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together 
pack  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 


The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


Baltinnore, 

Maryland 
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PEAS 

Bangor,  Wis.,  May  5,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  year.  Poor 
sowing  season;  frost,  cold  and  damp.  First  sowing  just  out  of 
ground. 

Greenwood,  Wis.,  May  7,  1929 — Ouc  acreage  is  normal.  In 
fact,  this  district  is  showing  no  increase  in  acreage;  however, 
here  it  is  the  7th  of  May  and  as  yet  no  peas  sowed  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  comprising  at  least  a  dozen  plants. 

Waupun,  Wis.,  May  7,  1929 — Acreage  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  planting  has  been  seriously  delayed  due  to  continued 
rains.  First  plantings  are  beginning  to  show  up  at  this  time, 
but  we  have  less  than  one-sixth  of  our  acreage  in  the  ground, 
which  will  necessitate  very  serious  crowding  in  our  planting 
schedule,  which  will  result  in  bunching  at  the  time  of  canning. 

TOMATOES 

Berryville,  Ark.,  May  27,  1929 — Acreage  about  like  last  year. 
Plants  very  scarce  on  account  of  too  much  wet,  cold  weather. 
Just  beginning  to  set  plants.  Not  advanced  enough  to  even 
make  a  guess  on  yield. 

Delmar,  Del.,  May  29,  1929 — There  are  no  plants  out  as  5'et. 
Plants  are  scarce.  Looks  as  if  crop  will  be  late.  If  we  can  get 
the  plants  acreage  will  be  about  normal,  but  very  late.  Do  not 
think  we  will  have  a  large  acreage. 

Peoria,  Ill.,  May  28,  1929 — Late  in  planting  because  of  cold 
weather.  Going  into  the  ground  now  and  doing  fairly  well. 
Acreage  normal. 

New  Iberia,  La.,  May  21,  1929 — One  hundred  per  cent  pros¬ 
pective  crop. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  May  27,  1929 — The  cool  wet  weather  is 
assisting  in  the  work  of  transplanting  plants  to  the  field,  which 
is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Prospects  are  estimated  at  85  per 
cent. 

Cedarville,  N.  J.,  May  2.5,  1929 — Plants  are  scarce  and  will  be 
set  out  late.  Acreage  liable  to  be  curtailed  some  on  account  of 
shortage  of  plants. 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  Fay  22,  1929 — We  cannot  say  much  at  present, 
for  our  growers  have  not  planted  anything  yet.  On  account  ot 
the  rainy  w’eather  we  have  had  our  tomatoes  are  three  weeks 
late  in  planting. 

Vinita,  Okla.,  May  27,  1929 — Growers  just  starting  to  set 
plants  and  plants  are  short.  About  same  acreage  will  be  set  out 
as  last  year,  if  growers  get  plants. 

Thackerville,  Okla.,  May  27,  1929 — This  country  has  been 
heretofore  a  cotton  country,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  never  will  raise 
any  more  cotton.  I  have  been  advocating  the  canning  industry 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  crop  last  season  was  destroyed  by 
hail,  but  so  far  this  year  the  p'rospect  is  favorable.  The  acreage 
has  been  increased  about  10  per  cent.  Plants  are  about  three  to 
four  inches  high. 

Porters  Sideing,  Pa.,  May  22,  1929 — Plants  are  about  10  days 
ahead  of  last  year’s  plants  at  this  time.  We  have  60  acres  this 
year  and  last  year  we  had  50. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  May  27,  1929 — We  find  no  tomatoes  planted  in 
the  fields  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Many  plant  beds  very 
backward;  possibly  two  weeks  late,  some  later.  A  few  growers 
are  buying  plants  from  the  South  and  some  growers  will  set 
in  the  fields  about  June  1st.  A  fair  estimate  of  conditions  up  to 
this  date  is  a  normal  acreage,  averaging  two  weeks  late. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1929 — Owing  to  continued  cool  rainy 
weather  season  is  two  to  three  weeks  late.  Would  estimate  only 
22  per  cent  of  the  plants  have  been  set  in  the  field,  and  they  are 
making  slow  progress,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather. 

Tazewell,  Tenn.,  May  27,  1929 — The  principal  product  canned 
in  this  section.  On  account  of  So  much  rain  the  growers  are  not 
able  to  get  the  crop  planted;  therefore  we  think  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  this  section. 

Columbia,  Va.,  May  27,  1929 — Prospects  at  this  time  very 
good.  Acreage  about  normal.  Started  planting  in  field  last 
week.  Weather  has  been  very  cool  and  wet,  but  it  seems  to  be 
warming  up  now. 

Ridge,  W.  Va.,  May  22,  1929 — Crop  will  be  late,  as  the  weather 
is  cold  and  the  plants  are  scarce.  There  have  been  some  futures 
sold,  but  I  haven’t  sold  any  as  yet. 


CORN 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  May  28,  1929 — About  20  per  cent  less 
than  last  year. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr,,  May  27,  1929 — Sweet  Corn — The  con¬ 
tinued  cold,  wet  weather  is  delaying  our  planting  season  to  a 
very  material  extent.  Some  bottom  lands  have  had  no  field 
work  w'hatsoever.  We  estimate  prospects  at  75  per  cent. 

Clarksville,  Ohio,  May  28,  1929 — Acreage  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Not  much  planted  yet,  possibly  one-fourth  of  acreage. 
It  has  been  so  wet  farmers  could  not  plant. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  May  22,  1929 — Planting  being  kept  back  by 
wet  weather,  and  planting  is  three  weeks  late  now  and  rain  still 
continues. 

W’oodbine,  Pa.,  May  27,  1929 — Much  corn  is  to  be  planted  yet. 
The  early  planting  is  having  difficulty  getting  through  the 
ground,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  ground  so  hard  and  baked  as 
it  is  just  now,  caused  by  several  hard  dashing  rains  which  we 
have  had  the  past  week.  Those  fields  that  are  up  show  a  yellow, 
sickly  color,  but  with  good  warm  weather  may  mature  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  although  the  first  and  second  plantings  will  mature  at 
the  same  time,  causing  much  inconvenience  to  the  packers. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Too  early  to  predict.  No  planting 
as  yet.  Acreage  less  than  last  season. 

Clintonville,  Wis.,  May  27,  1929 — Planting  just  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Ground  is  dry  and  rain  is  needed  for  good  germination. 
Acreage  normal. 

BEANS 

Griffin,  Ga.,  May  22,  1929 — Stringless — Began  packing  May 
14th.  Crop  excellent  and  splendid  quality.  Will  pack  steadily 
until  latter  part  of  June. 

Peoria,  Ill.,  May  28,  1929 — Snap  Beans — Just  being  planted. 
Acreage  normal. 

New  Iberia,  La.,  May  21,  1929 — 33V4  per  cent  crop  yield. 
Brocton,  N,  Y.,  May  22,  1929 — Three  weeks  late  in  planting, 
because  of  the  rainy  weather  we  have  had. 

Vinita,  Okla.,  May  27,  1929 — Season  10  to  15  days  late. 
Weather  cold  and  wet.  Just  finished  planting.  Acreage  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Some  of  the  growers  lost  their  seed  and 
cannot  get  any  now. 

Porters  Sideling,  Pa.,  May  22,  1929 — Growing  nicely.  We 
have  about  half  of  them  sow'ed.  We  intend  to  sow  about  50 
acres.  Did  not  can  or  raise  any  last  year. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  May  27,  1929 — Stringless — What  I  have  to  say 
regarding  this  item  may  sound  like  a  hard  luck  story,  but,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  only  too  true.  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  packs 
a  lot  of  stringless  beans  and  a  noi’mal  acreage  is  being  planted 
this  year.  The  early  ones  were  planted  here  from  May  6th  to 
May  15th.  Some  are  up,  some  are  coming  through  the  ground 
and  they  are  a  sorry  looking  mess  to  look  at.  Yellow,  uneven 
and  backward,  with  the  fields  as  hard  as  the  dirt  roads.  And 
the  worst  difficulty  of  all,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  has  made 
his  appearance  in  full  force.  The  battle  is  on.  It  is  now  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  we  get  the  beans  or  whether  the  beetle  gets 
them.  Many  acres  will  go  unplanted,  as  the  farmers  are  afraid 
to  plant  high-priced  seed  and  take  a  chance  of  getting  their 
crop  destroyed  with  the  beetle,  which  now  is  a  reality.  As  I  see 
the  situation  today,  we  are  up  against  the  most  serious  problem 
that  has  faced  the  canners  for  many  years,  especially  those 
canners  who  have  sold  heavily  on  future  beans,  and  that  is 
nearly  all  of  them.  I  will  write  later,  as  the  season  progresses, 
and  trust  that  I  will  be  more  optimistic  as  to  the  situation,  and 
let  us  hope  that  after  all  we  may  be  able  to  get  up  a  fair  pack 
in  spite  of  our  difficulties,  and  everybody  will  be  satisfied. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  29,  1929 — Stringless  Beans — Some  of 
our  earliest  planted  are  now  about  2  inches  high  and,  to  our 
disgust,  we  find  some  Mexican  bean  beetle  on  them — evidently 
they  are  the  adults  that  have  come  through  the  winter.  We  are 
immediately  starting  to  dust  these  beans,  using  one  part  of 
magnesium  arsenate  and  four  parts  of  hydrated  lime.  We  learn 
that  canners  at  Woodbine  and  Littlestown,  Pa.,  have  bean 
beetle  on  their  early  beans. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1929 — Estimate  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  planted.  Cool,  rainy  weather  is  holding  them  back. 
Too  early  to  estimate  the  yield. 
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Just  4  of 


Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

for 

Tomatoes 


Soaker  and  Washer 

Soaking  and  washing  tomatoes  in 
a  Berlin  Chapman  Machine  in¬ 
sures  you  clean  tomatoes  and  re¬ 
duces  your  mold  count  as  well  as 
prevents  spoilage. 


Scalding  and  inspecting  tomatoes  is  an  operation 
to  he  carefully  watched  and  you  need  a  high 
gradeBerlin  Chapman  Scalder  to  do  it  with.  Ample 
capacity  for  any  plant. 


Berlin  Chapman  has  a  machine  for  every  operation  necessary 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  from  receiving  platform  to  ware¬ 
house,  and  these  machines  are  so  designed  that  your  plant  can 
be  laid  out  for  one  continuous  operation. 

But  if  you  want  only  one  machine  a  Berlin  Chapman  salesman 
will  call  on  you  and  gpve  you  just  as  much  time  as  if  you  were 
going  to  buy  an  entire  plant. 

In  addition  to  having  a  full  line  of  tomato  machinery  we  have 
a  full  line  of  canning  machinery  for  any  food  canned.  Write  us. 


Rotary  washing  tomatoes  in  a 
Berlin  Chapman  machine  as¬ 
sures  a  clean,  unbruised,  tom¬ 
ato.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


Continuous  Cookers  were  one  of  the  first 
machines  that  the  Berlin  Chapman 
Company  put  in  a  Tomato  Canning 
Plant  and  it  is  the  machine  which  will 
save  you  the  most  money.  We  build  con¬ 
tinuous  cookers  of  all  sizes,  all  capaci¬ 
ties,  both  pressure  and  non-pressure 
type. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

niAPIUM 


_ G 

CANNING^ 


CANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant  | 
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Clintonville,  Wis.,  May  27,  1929 — Green  and  Wax  Beans— 
Planting  just  being  completed.  Ground  is  dry  and  rain  is 
needed  for  good  germination.  Acreage  normal. 

BEETS 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  May  28, 1929 — Acreage  somewhat  heavier 
than  last  year,  possibly  25  per  cent. 

PIMIENTOS 

Griffin,  Ga.,  May  22,  1929 — Normal  acreage.  Condition  good. 
Prospect  favorable  for  narmal  crop. 

PUMPKIN 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  May  28,  1929 — About  the  same  as  last 
year. 

TURNIP  GREENS 

GrifTin,  Ga.,  May  22,  1929 — Spring  pack  over.  Pack  somewhat 
short  of  last  spring.  Quality  finest  ever  packed. 

OKRA 

New  Iberia,  La.,  May  21,  1929 — One  hundred  per  cent  pros¬ 
pective  crop. 

SQUASH 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  May  28,  1929 — About  the  same  as  last 
year. 

CUCUMBERS 

Longview,  Tex.,  May  24,  1929 — Acreage  four  times  as  largo 
as  last  year.  Prospects  good  for  a  fair  crop. 

CARROTS 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  May  28,  1929 — Somewhat  larger  acreage. 
Planting  not  all  done  as  yet.  Probably  nothing  out  of  the 
ground,  so  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of 
yield. 

FRUIT 

Palma  Sola,  Fla.,  May  28,  1929 — Guavas — Prospects  are  only 
fair  for  a  crop,  which  will  ripen  in  August  and  September.  I 
should  say  70  to  80  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Griffin,  Ga.,  May  22,  1929 — Peaches — Crop  short.  Will  not 
pack  50  per  cent  of  1928  pack. 

Machias,  Me.,  May  22,  1929 — Blueberries — Budding  in  this 
section,  and  although  it  is  early  to  tell  much  about  it,  prospects 
are  good  at  present. 

Traverse  City,  Mich.,  May  29,  1929 — Red  Sour  Cherries  — 
Blossom  time  has  been  very  favorable  in  the  Grand  Traverse 
region,  although  some  damage  reported  in  North  section.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  yield  about  like  last  year. 

Apples — Full  bloom  and  so  far  no  damage  noted. 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1929 — The  early  cherries  and  berries 
are  touched  a  little  by  the  frost. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  May  20,  1929 — No  canning  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  Oklahoma.  General  crop  conditions  good. 

Peaches — 50  per  cent,  compared  to  past  four  years. 

Strawberries — 75  per  cent. 

Grapes — Good. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARBITRATION  ASSOCIATION 

Greeted  by  a  message  from  President  Hoover, 
Fifth  Ave.,  formally  opened  its  National  System 
the  American  Arbitration  Association,  at  521 
of  Tribunals  in  1,650  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  a 
few  days  ago.  A  reception  of  friends  of  arbitration  by 
the  Association’s  directors  preceded  a  half-hour  speak¬ 
ing  program,  which  included  talks  by  Wm.  C.  Redfield, 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Wil¬ 
lis  H.  Booth,  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Charles  H.  Tuttle, 
United  States  District  Attorney;  Judge  Moses  H. 
Grossman  and  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  who  served  as  chairman.  A  message  from 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  was  read  by  Mr.  Eastman. 

“Arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  in  place  of 
avoidable  litigation,”  President  Hoover  wrote,  “in¬ 
creases  business  efficiency  by  promoting  good-will  and 
mutual  confidences.  Expeditious,  regular  settlement 
of  business  controversies  within  industry  itself,  by  its 
own  experts,  is  fundamental,  but  machinery  is  needed 
to  make  it  effective.  The  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation  provides  a  practical  mechanism  through  which 
the  method  can  be  applied.  I  wish  the  fullest  success  to 


the  business  men  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  to  discuss  this  useful  subject.” 

“There  has  been  unavoidably  a  growth  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  idea,  and  it  has  taken  such  hold  on  the  popular 
fancy,”  declared  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  “that  the  initial  reluctance  of  the  courts 
to  recognize  this  new  method  of  settling  disputes  has 
been  overcome,  and  throughout  the  United  States  there 
came  to  be  in  the  separate  states  attempts  at  estab¬ 
lishing  an  enforceable  system  of  arbitration,  and  that 
movement  has  so  developed  that  finally  it  was  taken  up 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association  by  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  and  incorporated  in  a  modern  stat¬ 
ute  known  as  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act. 

“Arbitration  is  as  old  as  Solomon  and  as  new  as 
Hoover,”  Former  Secretary  Redfield  said.  “It  appeals, 
therefore,  to  the  conservative  who  looks  for  that  which 
is  honored  by  time  and  service,  and  appeals  alike  to  the 
progressive  who  is  anxious  for  that  which  is  the  best 
product  of  modern  thought,  and  arbitration  is  both  of 
these.  It  is  here  to  stay  because  it  has  first  economic 
value.  It  is  a  saver  of  waste,  a  saver  directly  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  of  time  and  of  labor  and  of  anxiety  and  ner¬ 
vous  force.” 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  legal  profession,  former 
Judge  Moses  H.  Grossman,  Honorary  President  of  The 
American  Arbitration  Association,  expressed  the  pride 
of  the  bench  and  bar  that  the  significant  milestone 
marked  by  the  ceremonies  had  been  reached.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  more  attorneys  day  by  day  are  seeking  out 
arbitration  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
in  which  their  clients  are  involved  because  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  speed,  economy  and  justice  of  the  system  of  ar¬ 
bitration  the  American  Arbitration  Association  pro¬ 
vides. 

The  activities  of  the  trade  associations  in  assisting 
the  American  Arbitration  Association  in  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  all  arbitral  facilities  were  praised  by  Charles  L. 
Bernheimer,  chairman  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  arbitration  movement  in  New 
York.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Association’s  far- 
flung  activities  range  from  the  fish  hatcheries  of  Maine 
to  the  grape  growers  of  California,  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  the  National  Hay  and  Grain 
Association,  among  four  hundred  others  of  national 
significance.  He  stated  that  the  tribunal  facilities  of 
the  Association  now  established  in  1,650  towns  and 
cities,  employing  the  uncompensated  services  of  8,000 
arbitrators,  are  available  at  all  times  to  the  public  as 
well  as  members  of  trade  associations. 

Among  those  present  at  the  ceremonies,  which  were 
broadcast  over  WJZ,  were:  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whit¬ 
ney,  Thomas  B.  Paton,  Jr.,  James  H.  Post,  John  David, 
Charles  T.  Root,  0.  H.  Cheney,  Irving  T.  Bush,  David 
Meyer,  James  O’Gorman,  Lawsence  J.  Abbott,  B.  L. 
Winchell,  Robert  F.  Finnay,  Norman  G.  Degnon,  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  W.  H.  Goodman,  M.  Tanenbaum,  Thomas 
B.  Paton,  J.  L.  G.  Greer,  James  M.  Speers  and  W.  W. 
Nichols. 

Arbitration  facilities  are  equally  available  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  Mr.  Eashman  explained,  in  describing 
the  work  of  the  New  York  Tribunal,  which  settles  busi¬ 
ness  controversies  by  submission  of  issues  to  expert 
business  judgment.  The  award  of  arbitrators,  he  said, 
possesses  the  legal  finality  of  a  court  decision. 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  *  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are  - 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  May  23,  1929 


Tie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association  ties  to  this  amount,  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
met  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  in  Washington,  on  Dumbarton  Avenue  property  to  be  credited  to  the  general  fund 
Thursday,  May  23.  Beside  the  directors,  there  were  pres-  as  partial  return  to  this  general  fund  for  the  cost  of  building 
ent  members  of  the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees,  Section  the  recent  addition  to  the  main  office  building  at  1739  H  street, 
chairmen,  presidents  and  secretaries  of  a  large  number  of  state  The  Board  also  approved  the  action  of  the  Finance  and  Execu- 
canners’  associations,  and  numerous  government  officials.  The  tive  Committees  in  using  the  sum  of  $17,500  from  the  reserve 
meeting  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  attended  in  the  history  of  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  property  at  805  Eigh- 


the  Association. 

The  program  embraced  a  large  number  of  subjects  of  direct 
interest  to  the  Association  and  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  * 
Associations’  budget  for  the  current  year  was  approved  with 
such  revisions  as  had  been  found  necessary  since  the  tentative 
budget  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention.  The 
Board  approved  the  sale  of  the  Dumbarton  Avenue  property 
of  the  Association  and  the  purchase  of  a  building  on  Eighteenth 
street,  adjoining  the  present  headquarters,  which  will  provide 
additional  office  space. 

Among  the  important  subjects  which  were  presented  to  the 
Board  were  those  of  adequate  sterilization  in  home  canning;  im¬ 
provements  planned  in  the  crop  reporting  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  situation;  Louis¬ 
ville  grocery  trade  survey;  status  of  the  grocery  trade  practice 
conference;  conference  on  adequate  processing  of  non-acid  veg¬ 
etables  held  in  San  Francisco;  progress  of  tariff  revision;  work 
under  way  on  simplification  of  containers;  status  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  labeling  legislation;  approval  of  the  date  and  location  of 
the  1930  convention;  and  the  plans  for  an  advertising  campaign. 

Opening  Address  by  President 

In  opening  the  meeting  President  E.  B.  Cosgrove  said  in  part: 

“Our  Secretary  advises  me  that  for  a  directors  meeting  this 
is  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  we  have  ever  had.  Some  years 
ago  the  practice  was  instituted  of  inviting  to  these  meetings  the 
presidents  of  the  various  state  associations.  This  year  we  ex¬ 
tended  the  invitations  to  include  the  presidents  and  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  geographically  local  associations  as  well  as  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  commodity  associations  and  sections.  I  can  assure  you 
this  was  no  philanthropic  nor  purely  social  gesture.  It  is  the 
hope  that  through  this  enlarged  attendance  the  activities  of  the 
Association  can  be  brought  close  home  to  more  canners.  You 
are  here  so  that  you  may  go  back  home  and  preach  the  gospel, 
but  you’re  here  also  to  make  that  version  of  the  gospel  most 
sound. 

“There  are  many  very  vital  questions  to  come  before  this  ses¬ 
sion.  We  want  the  fullest  discussion.  Many  of  you  men  (lack¬ 
ing  the  power  to  vote)  may  be  disinclined  to  join  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.  Please  join  in.  To  relieve  any  embarrassment  you  may 
feel,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  never  attended  one  of  these 
meetings  as  a  director  and  have  never  been  entitled  to  a  vote; 
but  I  have  been,  on  occasion,  a  free  discusser.  May  I  extend 
this  same  freedom  of  the  floor,  with  the  urge  to  use  it,  to  you 
other  guests  representing  allied  industries,  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  trade  press. 

“Since  our  meeting  in  Chicago  a  great  deal  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  I  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  period  in  our  history 
when  the  full-time  personnel  of  your  Washington  office  has 
worked  under  such  pressure  for  so  prolonged  a  period.  A  com¬ 
plete  report  of  these  activities  will  be  covered  by  the  Secretary.” 

Secretary’s  Report 

Following  the  address  by  President  Cosgrove,  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  was  read.  The  report  is  published  as  a  supplement  to 
this  week’s  Information  Letter. 

Budget  and  Finance 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  presented  the  budget 
for  the  year,  including  some  revisions  of  the  tentative  budget 
approved  at  the  Board’s  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  the  revised 
budget  was  approved. 

The  Board  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  that  when  the  sale  of  the  Dumbarton  Avenue  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  completed  the  deed  of  trust  for  $7,500  which  will 
remain  on  the  property  as  a  balance  of  purchase  money  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  reserve  fund  by  making  sale  of  government  securi- 


teenth  street. 

Adequate  Sterilization  in  Home  Canning 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work  in  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  adequate  steril¬ 
ization  in  home  canning.  He  explained  the  organization  of  the 
agricultural  scientific  work  and  its  relation  to  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  co-operates  with  the  several  states.  He  assured  the 
canners  of  the  Department’s  desire  to  get  to  home  canners  the 
necessity  of  using  such  processes  as  would  eliminate  the  dangers 
from  under-sterilization  and  requested  the  views  of  the  canners 
present  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

Improved  Crop  Reporting  Service 
Mr.  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  outlined  the  plans  of  the  bureau  for  more  adequate 
reports  on  canning  crops.  He  stated  that  the  bureau,  under  the 
increased  appropriation  it  had  been  granted,  is  ready  to  go 
ahead  in  its  program,  but  that  all  of  the  desired  improvements 
cannot,  of  course,  be  made  at  once.  Under  the  increased  appro¬ 
priation  eight  field  men  will  be  stationed  throughout  the  country 
and  some  additions  will  be  made  to  the  staff  in  Washington.  He 
outlined  the  plans  for  reports  on  vegetable  crops  for  canning, 
explaining  that  they  will  include  intentions  to  contract,  intended 
acreage,  conditions  reports  every  two  weeks,  acreage  reports 
and  forecasts.  Mr.  Olsen  emphasized  the  fact  that  to  make  this 
service  adequate  and  reliable  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  must  have  the  full  co-operation  of  the  canning  industry 
in  replying  to  the  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  Department. 
He  stated  that  every  effort  will  be  employed,  not  only  to  make 
the  service  adequate,  but  also  get  the  reports  out  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Proposed  Labeling  Legislation 

Mr.  Royal  F.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special 
Le^slation,  discussed  the  status  of  the  proposed  labeling  legis¬ 
lation,  pointing  out  that  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  730)  had  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  is  now 
on  the  House  calendar.  In  the  Senate  a  companion  bill  (S.1133) 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  McNary  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
bills  will  be  taken  up  in  both  House  and  Senate  as  being  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  farm  relief  and  passed  during  the  present  spe¬ 
cial  session. 

In  connection  with  his  report  Mr.  Clark  read  the  following  ed¬ 
itorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  setting  out  the  desirability 
of  this  legislation. 

Wisconsin  has  an  extensive  canning  industry  and  is  bound  to 
have  a  still  more  extensive  canning  future.  That  is  why  it 
should  be  interested  in  a  bill  now  before  Congn*ess  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

This  bill  adds  to  the  food  production  provisions  a  fifth  section 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  set  a 
standard  of  quality  and  condition  for  canned  foods  and  to  compel 
the  labeling  of  the  can  when  the  contents  fall  below  this  stand¬ 
ard. 

The  consumption  of  canned  foods  has  long  been  held  back  by 
unfair,  or  at  least  unwise,  practices.  No  matter  how  hard  one 
canner  has  tried  to  build  up  the  demand  for  canned  foods 
through  careful  grading,  he  has  had  to  meet  the  competition  of 
others  who  would  put  inferior  quality  into  the  can  and  then  make 
a  sales  appeal  through  price. 

^  It  has  been  so  in  the  pea  canning  industry,  which  is  so  exten¬ 
sive  in  Wisconsin.  Same  canners  have  carefully  graded  their 
product  and  have  taken  pride  in  selling  it  under  their  own  label. 
Others  have  been  willing  to  put  hardened  peas  in  cans  and  sell 
these  to  distributors,  who  in  turn  passed  them  on  to  the  con- 
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The  Nationad  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  tsill  pay  you  to  Write  for  our  prices 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
0^^  Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 
l  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Ave. 


Chicago,  U  S.  A. 
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sumer  at  higher  prices  than  the  quality  warranted.  Or,  if  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  did  not  meet  such  competition  from  other  state 
factories,  they  met  it  from  factories  without  the  state. 

The  result  of  such  practice  is  that  the  consumer,  disappointed 
in  the  goods  he  pays  for,  buys  fewer  canned  articles. 

The  aim  of  the  proposed  bill  is  not  to  prevent  the  canning  of 
inferior  goods.  It  is  recognized  that  inferior  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  a  food  value.  But  the  bill  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  canner  and  distributor  to  apprise  the  consumer  of  the 
kind  of  goods  he  is  buying.  There  could  be  no  deception. 

The  national  canning  organizations  and  the  wholesale  distrib¬ 
uting  organizations  recognize  the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
are  actively  supporting  it.  They  realize  that  the  way  to  build 
up  the  canning  industry  to  even  greater  proportions  is  to  stand¬ 
ardize  canned  articles. 

In  that  they  are  right.  The  bill  would  be  a  protection  to  the 
consumer,  a  means  of  expansion  to  the  cannep  and  a  real  form 
of  farm  relief  in  that  it  would  eventually  enable  farmers  who 
raise  foods  for  the  canneries  greatly  to  increase  their  acreage. 

It  is  to  Wisconsin’s  interest  to  support  this  bill. 

Plans  for  Advertising 

Mr.  Clark  reported  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General 
Advertising  that  the  enactment  of  labeling  legislation  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  prerequisite  to  the  advertising  plans,  and  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  with  the  passage  of  the  labeling  legislation  the 
plans  for  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  can  immediately  be 
carried  out. 

Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly 

After  a  discussion  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  infestation  in  Florida,  the  Board  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

“Whereas,  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly,  a  major  pest,  has  for  the  first  time  been  found  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  and 

“Whereas,  if  permitted  to  spread  it  will  do  tremendous  dam¬ 
age  to  canning  crops,  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 

“Whereas,  our  Federal  Government  and  the  Government  and 
people  of  Florida  have  united  in  a  thorough-going  campaign  of 
extermination,  now  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  State  of  Florida  be  upheld  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  every  proper  way  in  this  important  work,  and  be  it 
further 

“Resolved,  that  should  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Florida  authorities  conclude  that,  in  fairness  to 
the  growers  and  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  means  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  reparation  be  paid  for  a  part  of  the  losses  necessarily  sus¬ 
tained  by  growers,  we  urge  the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  for  work  of  extermination 
and  for  the  work  of  thorough  research,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  we  heartily  commend  the  determined  spirit 
and  ability  of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Marlatt,  chief  of  the  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine  and  Control  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  Dr.  William  Newell,  of  the  State  Plant  Board  of 
Florida,  in  their  important  battle,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  copies  of  this*  resolution  be  sent  to  all  parties 
at  interest,  including  the  Members  of  Congress.” 

Mr.  Conway  Speaks  at  Luncheon 
Following  the  discussion  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  situa¬ 
tion  the  meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon,  at  which  an  incisive 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Carle  C.  Conway,  president  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company.  Mr.  Conway,  commenting  upon  the 
statement  that  “the  only  permanent  thing  is  change,”  pointed 
out  that  the  canners  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  recognizing 
their  responsibility  to  their  consumers,  their  employes  and  their 
stockholders,  are  coming  to  realize  more  fully  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  each  other  and  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  He  then  refer¬ 
red  to  the  growing  proportion  of  truck  crops  marketed  in  the 
fresh  form,  and  stated  that  this  was  a  challenge  to  the  canning 
industry  to  get  the  real  facts  about  canned  foods  to  the  consu¬ 
mers  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  from  75  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent  of  all  purchases  are  made  by  women  points  to  the  necessity 
of  convincing  women  as  to  the  merits  of  canned  foods.  Mr.  Con¬ 
way  cited  the  plans  for  general  canned  food  advertising  as  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  industry’s  recognition  of  the  need  and 
value  of  co-operation. 

Louisville  Grocery  Survey 

Mr.  J.  W.  Millard,  of  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  described  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Louisville  grocery  survey.  He  said  in  part: 

“I  think  it  would  be  rather  unfortunate  to  introduce  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Asso'ciation  to  the  Louisville  Grocery  Survey  by 


using  the  accepted  terminology  “huge  fact-finding  program” 
and  “intensive  analysis  of  wholesale  and  retail  costs.”  Both  of 
these  terms  have  been  so  overworked  that  I  have  a  feeling  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  rather  tired  of  them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will 
be  to  give  you  a  running  story  of  our  activities  since  the  survey 
began  on  December  6,  1928. 

“It  began  with  an  inventory  taken  by  a  volunteer  crew  of  20 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  manufacturers.  When  the  facts  of 
this  inventory — $125,000  volume  on  a  $3,000  inventory — were 
noised  about  lH)uisville,  plans  for  the  survey  as  we  know  it  today 
took  form.  Our  office  was  flooded  with  requests  from  retailers 
to  inventory  their  stores  in  a  similar  manner. 

“The  second  store  inventoried  had  been  operating  for  fifteen 
years  and  had  never  had  an  inventory  taken.  We  found,  to  our 
surprise,  that  this  retailer,  on  an  inventory  of  $3,500,  secured  a 
sales  volume  of  approximately  $30,000.  One  store  inventoried 
was  a  regular  grocery  museum,  in  that  it  had  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing  and  was  a  grocery  morgue  in  the  sense  that  most  of  them 
were  dead.  We  found  a  kind  of  tuna  fish  which  salesmen  assure 
us  has  not  been  caught  in  the  last  three  years;  a  brand  of 
peaches  which  a  wholesaler  had  discontinued  three  years  pre¬ 
vious. 

“Already  the  application  of  these  facts  is  under  way.  Our 
very  best  retailer  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  reduced 
the  number  of  items  in  his  store  from  900  to  800  and  other  re¬ 
ductions  are  in  prospect. 

“A  possible  question  may  raise  in  your  mind  as  to  what  this 
will  mean  to  the  manufacturer  who  has  a  new  and  meritorious 
product  seeking  introduction  into  the  market.  The  Louisville 
retailers,  if  they  may  be  permitted  to  answer  that,  may  say  that 
they  are  clearing  their  shelves  of  1899  stock  to  make  way  for 
profitable  merchandise  of  1929, 

“A  possible  question  may  rise  in  your  mind  as  to  what  this 
than  that  for  the  11  cities  has  been  completed  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication,  showing  the  total  food  sales,  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  for  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the  suburbs  of  Jef¬ 
fersonville  and  New  Albany. 

“Differing  only  in  method  of  tabulation  from  the  retail  anal¬ 
ysis,  a  similar  attack  is  being  made  on  the  wholesaler’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

“One  phase  of  the  survey  yet  to  be  undertaken  is  that  of  a 
consumer  analysis.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  placing  girls 
in  retail  stores  throughout  the  city  where  they  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  retail  customers,  and  during  the  conversation  elicit  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  customer’s  home.  While  there  an  actual 
inventory  of  the  pantry  shelves  will  be  made  and  the  consumer’s 
advice  secured  on  matters  of  commodity  preference,  size  of  pack¬ 
age,  etc.  The  advice  of  the  canners  is  requested  in  connection 
with  this  phase  of  the  survey,  since  the  plans  for  it  are  still  in  a 
formative  stage.” 

Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference 
Mr.  Spencer  Gordon,  of  counsel  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  summarized  the  legal  aspects  of  the  grocery  trade 
practice  conference  as  they  affect  the  canning  industry. 

Conference  on  Adequate  Processing 
Dr,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  director  of  the  Research  Laboratories,  re¬ 
ported  upon  the  conference  on  adequate  processing  of  non-acid 
vegetables  held  at  San  Francisco,  at  which  were  present  repre- 
senatives  of  the  research  laboratories  of  can  companies  and  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health.  This  conference  followeo 
the  meeting  of  can  salesmen  held  at  Washington  and  Chicago, 
at  which  there  was  a  discussion  of  this  subject  from  various 
points  of  view. 

The  Board  voted  to  accept  the  report  and  authorized  its  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  exception  of  the  findings  with  respect  to  two 
products  on  which  further  study  is  contemplated. 

Simplification  of  Containers 

Mr.  P.  H.  H.  Dunn,  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  then  spoke  on  simplification  of 
containers.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  National  Canners  Association,  in  April  of  last  year,  re¬ 
quested  the  co-operation  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  making  a  survey  or  study 
of  conditions  in  their  industry  with  regard  to  the  diversification 
of  can  sizes.  It  was  felt  that  eventually  a  simplified  list  of  can 
sizes  might  be  arrived  at  which  had  the  approval  of  both  the 
manufacturers  of  cans  and  the  packers,  as  well  as  wholesale, 
retail,  and  chain  store  grocers. 

“Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Commerce  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  among  some  2,800  canners,  requesting  information  on  the 
sizes  of  cans  packed  by  them  and  what  cans  they  felt  might  be 
eliminated.  As  a  result  of  this  survey  827  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived,  of  which  only  471  furnished  information  specific  enough 
to  be  of  any  value.  When  replies  from  the  471  companies  were 
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Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hunpen  ne*l  when  emuty  ctata 
won't. 

—  Fruiu  and  vegetablei  carry  better 
in  hampers. 

—  Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicatfo. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


SWING  BROTHERS 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  us  an  Inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  MAN»a««  or  T«e  i.iouioATeo\  GEN.  MSTf. 

V  CHISMO'.M'SCOTT  CO.  J 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Ganners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  Street  Southern  Building 

Chicago  Washington 

Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 
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compiled  it  developed  that  there  were  77  different  sizes  of  No.  1 
can  reported,  67  sizes  of  No.  2,  36  sizes  of  No.  10,  26  different 
sizes  of  No.  Va,  24  sizes  of  No.  2V^,  21  sizes  of  No.  1%,  21  sizes 
of  No.  3,  etc. 

“A  report  of  this  survey  was  then  submitted  to  officials  of 
the  American  and  Continental  Can  Companies  for  their  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions.  It  was  the  feeling  of  Dr.  Baker,  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  and  Mr.  Steele,  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company,  that  the  report  should  be  revised  and  can  sizes  should 
be  tabulated  by  diameters,  under  each  diameter  listing  the 
heights  of  the  cans.  Accordingly,  this  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  almost  as  unexpected  as  the  first  compilation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  under  a  diameter  of  2  11-16  inches  there  were  listed 
some  25  heights.  Under  3  7-16  inches  there  were  27  heights, 
etc.  This  revised  report  merely  bore  out  and  emphasized  the 
data  compiled  in  the  original  report. 

“With  regard  to  the  suggested  eliminations,  the  only  import¬ 
ant  divergencies  of  opinion  seem  to  be  on  the  No.  2V2  and  the 
No.  3  cans,  25  concerns  desiring  the  elimination  of  the  No.2% 
and  about  50  advocating  the  discontinuance  of  the  No.  3. 

“In  the  final  consideration  of  the  data  acquired  by  that  time  it 
was  felt  that  there  was  a  definite  indication  that  an  over-diver¬ 
sification  of  can  sizes  existed,  but  it  was  further  felt  that  the 
information  obtained  to  date  was  a  little  too  indefinite  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  any  recommendations.  Therefore,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  approach  the  two  large  manufacturers  of  cans  and  ob¬ 
tain  from  them  such  information  on  production  as  they  might 
care  to  divulge,  the  idea  being  that  the  total  production  for  the 
various  sizes  of  cans  for  the  two  large  can  companies  would  be 
indicative  of  where  the  demand  lay  and  which  sizes  might  be 
eliminated  with  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Particularly  would  this 
be  true  if  the  information  were  taken  for  a  period  of  two  years 
or  more  to  show  popularity  trends,  whether  a  can  was  increasing 
in  popularity  or  decreasing.  This  information  in  the  form  of 
percentage  figures  has  been  supplied  by  the  two  can  companies 
and  compiled,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Sim¬ 
plification  of  Containers  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

“As  a  result  of  the  studies  made  to  date,  two  conditions  seem 
to  stand  out  as  wai-ranting  the  application  of  some  corrective 
measures  by  the  Association.  They  are,  first,  an  over-diversifi¬ 
cation  in  sizes  of  cans;  second,  and  quite  as  important  as  the 
first,  a  tendency  to  pack  certain  commodities  in  an  increasing 
number  of  sizes  of  cans. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  now  that  we  have  the  information 
and  appreciate  the  existing  conditions?  The  plan  that  is  in  the 
mind  of  your  committee,  I  believe,  is  to  arrive,  through  commit¬ 
tee  consideration,  at  a  simplified  list  of  sizes  of  cans  with  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  limitation  of  numbers  of  cans  used 
for  packing  specific  products,  this  program  to  be  submitted  to  a 
general  conference  of  producers  of  cans,  canners,  wholesale,  re¬ 
tail  and  chain  store  grocers  for  modification  and  approval.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  program  for  the  past  few  months  and 
are  anxious  to  get  constructive  criticism  of  the  plan  and  pro¬ 
cedure  to  date  and  suggestions  for  the  future  from  you  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  present  today.” 

Tariff  Revision 

Secretary  Gorrell  summarized  the  rates  on  canned  foods  as 
carried  in  the  House  bill,  comparing  them  with  the  rates  re¬ 
quested  in  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Association  on  behalf  of 
the  industry.  There  followed  a  discussion  of  the  rates,  particu¬ 
larly  those  on  tomato  products,  and  it  was  agreed  that  so  far  as 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  representations  be  made  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  reaches  that  body.  The  rates 
in  the  tariff  bill  as  introduced  in  the  House  were  summarized  in 
the  Information  Letter  for  May  11. 

Standards  Under  Proposed  Labeling  Legislation 

The  problem  of  formulating  standards  that  will  be  required 
under  the  proposed  labeling  legislation  was  discussed,  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  adopted  authorizing  the  executive  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Section  Chairmen  to  consider  these  definitions, 
and  take  them  up  with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  proper  time. 

European  Conditions 

Mr.  George  W.  Cobb,  general  sales  manager  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  in  an  interesting  address  to  the  Board  related 
some  of  his  experiences  and  observations  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Europe.  He  reported  that  more  canned  foods  are  being  used 
in  Europe,  and  likewise  that  the  canning  of  some  products  is 
being  considerably  expanded. 


Location  and  Date  of  Convention 
The  Board  approved  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  location 
for  the  1929  convention,  to  be  held  the  week  of  January  20.  The 
headquarters  will  be  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

Engrossed  Resolution  for  Ex-President 
During  the  meeting  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolution  upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ben  C.  Nott  as  president  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  convention  was  presented  to  Mr.  Nott. 

THE  STEWART-CURTIS  MERGER 


OF  interest  to  the  grocery  trade  is  the  information 
received  from  Los  Angeles  of  the  merger  of  the 
Alexander  B.  Stewart  Organizations,  Inc.,  of  that 
city,  with  the  Curtis  Corporation  of  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
under  the  name  of  Stewart-Curtis  Packers,  Inc.  The 
combined  capitalization  is  $3,000,000.  The  general 
offices  are  at  315  West  Ninth  street,  Ix)s  Angeles,  and 
the  plant,  occupying  about  eight  acres  of  ground,  with 
harbor  facilities,  is  at  Long  Beach.  Eastern  district 
offices  have  been  established  in  the  Chanin  Building, 
New  York  city,  and  Central  District  Offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  30  West  Washington  Building,  Chicago. 

Both  the  Stewart  Red  Tag  label  and  the  Curtis  Red 
Ball  label  will  be  distributed  by  Stewart-Curtis  Pack¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  on  white  meat  tuna,  light  meat  tuna,  ripe 
olives,  green  olives,  pimientos,  green  chiles,  Japanese 
crab,  sardines  and  spinach,  and  such  other  canned  food 
items  as  may  be  added  to  the  line.  Stocks  will  be  car¬ 
ried  in  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Houston, 
in  addition  to  pool  car  deliveries  to  various  other 
points. 

The  Curtis  Corporation  had  its  inception  in  the  olive 
oil  plant  of  George  M.  Curtis,  a  former  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Iowa,  at  Bloomington,  Cal.,  about  25  years 
ago.  Ripe  olives  were  later  added,  and  in  1917  the 
plant  was  moved  to  Long  Beach  and  its  activities  great¬ 
ly  expanded  to  include  tuna,  pimientos  and  chiles.  The 
Alexander  B.  Stewart  Organizations,  Inc.,  was  origi¬ 
nated  in  1923,  and  rapidly  put  into  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
a  line  of  high-class  fancy  groceries. 

Alexander  B.  Stewart,  President  of  Stewart-Curtis 
Packers,  Inc.,  is  a  canning  executive  of  wide  experience, 
having  been  in  the  business  for  some  25  years.  H.  L. 
Carnahan,  Vice-President,  is  lieutenant  governor  of 
California  and  formerly  state  corporation  commission¬ 
er.  Dr.  R.  E.  Stone,  Vice-President,  is  a  well-known 
capitalist  of  Los  Angeles.  J.  M.  Logan,  Treasurer, 
was  a  national  bank  examiner  for  a  num^r  of  years, 
and  was  formerly  chief  examiner  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Rex  W.  Laws,  director,  is 
president  of  the  Western  Wheel  Works  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Commission.  James  W. 
Reagan,  director,  is  a  Long  Beach  capitalist  and  widely 
known  civil  engineer.  James  Wood,  director,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Bowman-Biltmore  Hotels,  and  mana¬ 
ger  Biltmore  Hotels  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  M.  Longmoer  is  General  Manager  of  Stewart- 
Curtis  Packers,  Inc.;  D.  A.  Denison  is  Sales  Manager, 
and  E.  S.  Rowe,  Merchandise  Manager. 

NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS  TO  MEET 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  10  o’clock  A.  M., 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  18th  and  19th, 
Hotel  Bancroft,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  for  the  coming  year  and  transacting 
other  important  business  incidental  to  the  industry. 
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Better  Profits 

.4  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kbid,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improveynent  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  and  your  opinion  welcomed. 


H.  J.  C.  Writes: 

“Most  of  our  output  is  sold  under  buyer’s  label.  My  son 
looks  after  the  sales  end  of  the  business.  He  wants  me  to 
modernize  our  labels  and  he  insists  that  we  must  advertise. 

It  seems  to  me  the  margin  of  profit  we  are  working  on  will 
not  allow  us  to  spend  any  money  developing  the  sale  of  our 
labels  if  we  can  sell  our  output,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  under 
buyer’s  labels.  What  do  you  think?” 

li  you  w'ill  send  us  a  complete  set  of  your  labels  we 
will  be  glad  to  look  them  over  carefully  and  make  any 
suggestions  that  may  seem  best.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
your  son  is  probably  right  in  urging  you  to  modernize 
your  “salesman”  on  the  can.  You  know  that  is  what  a 
label  is.  No  housewife  in  the  world  ever  ate  a  label,  as 
far  as  we  know.  No  label  ever  kept  a  can  of  vegetables 
from  rusting  or  spoiling.  No  label  ever  made  a  poor, 
w^orthless  can  of  food  any  better,  but,  my,  how  an  at¬ 
tractive  label  has  helped  to  pull  a  can  of  corn  or  peas 
down  oft'  the  shelf  and  into  the  shopping  bag  of  some 
housew’ife  who  had  never  heard  of  the  particular  brand 
before,  but  who  w'as  irresistibly  drawn  to  it  by  a  strik¬ 
ing  color  combination. 

After  you  have  done  your  best  and  packed  your  best 
in  the  can,  that  can  has  a  long  journey  sometimes  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  kitchen.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
imiwrtance  of  shelf  and  window  display.  Window  and 
counter  space  is  valuable  and  hundreds  of  items  in  the 
grocer’s  stock  are  competing  for  this  space.  The  prod¬ 
uct  w'ith  pleasing  colors  on  the  label,  with  the  brand 
name  well  set  out,  labeled  with  a  soil-proof  label,  will 
often  please  the  grocer  and  his  employes  so  much  they 
will  display  it  without  urging  on  your  part,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  has  possibilities  for  attractive  display  that  are 
more  outstanding  than  those  of  many  other  items  clam¬ 
oring  for  window  and  counter  space.  Design  such  an 
outstanding  label  for  your  package  that  the  grocer  and 
the  housewife  alike  will  say  when  they  see  it,  “My, 
that’s  an  attractive  label.”  If  you  are  packing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  call  in  the  best  label  man  you  know  and 
tell  him  you  want  him  to  forget  precedent,  that  you 
want  him  to  forget  all  other  labels  he  ever  saw,  but 
you  do  want  him  to  design  for  you  the  best  label  he 
can.  Not  the  most  expensive  label,  but  the  one  that 
will,  in  his  opinion,  sell  your  product.  Let  him  take 
plenty  of  time  on  the  job.  Show  his  rough  drawings 
and  finished  sketches  to  as  many  of  your  retail  grocer 
friends  as  you  can.  If  you  have  several  sketches  and 
color  schemes  to  choose  from  in  the  end,  show  all  of 
them  to  a  number  of  houswives.  And  then  select  the 
ore  they  like  the  best  if  they  give  you  good  reason  for 
their  decision.  Having  selected  the  label,  put  it  on  only 
cne  of  the  items  you  pack.  Let  this  item  go  to  your 
customers  during  the  canning  season.  Then,  if  your 
customers  and  the  housewives  like  your  label,  if  you 
feel  that  you  have  just  as  good  a  label  from  a  sales 
standpoint  as  any  packer  has,  then  go  ahead  and 
change  all  your  labels. 


The  second  part  of  your  question  is  so  like  another 
received  recently,  I  will  answ^er  both  your  inquiry  and 
the  one  I  refer  to  at  one  time. 

In  a  long  letter  N.  R.  Z,  wmites  in  part: 

“For  several  years  we  have  been  enjoying  a  fair  sale 
under  our  own  labels.  Sales  of  our  own  brands  do  not  seem 
to  be  increasing  as  they  should.  Ought  we  to  advertise?” 

This  question  is  similar  to  the  one  by  H.  J.  C.,  quoted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Probably  everyone  else  in  the 
industry  has  asked  himself  the  same  question,  and 
they  will  probably  continue  asking  it  until  it  is  settled 
to  their  satisfaction.  When  we  think  of  advertising 
each  one  of  us  is  apt  to  have  a  different  picture  in  mind. 
In  a  way,  no  doubt,  each  is  correct  in  holding  that  his 
viewpoint  as  to  what  constitutes  advertising  is  correct. 

Many  a  packer  has  gone  along  for  years  packing 
good  quality  at  a  fair  price,  and  he  has  been  advertising 
the  worth  of  his  pack  and  the  fairness  of  his  prices,  but 
that  is  not  exactly  advertising.  Without  better  than 
the  average  quality,  without  attractive,  outstanding 
labels  and  a  fair  price,  there  is  no  use  to  spend  any 
money  in  advertising.  If  your  quality  and  labels  are 
right,  if  your  prices  to  the  trade  allow  you  a  fair  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit,  and  if  the  housewife  in  turn  can  buy  your 
product  at  a  fair  price,  you  are  in  a  good  position  to 
consider  the  next  step  toward  advertising.  What  is  ad¬ 
vertising,  any  way?  Why,  it  is  only  a  form  of  selling. 
Well,  then,  before  we  rush  to  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  newspaper  or  the  advertising  agency,  let  us  be 
certain  we  are  doing  all  the  real,  honest-to-goodness 
selling  of  which  we  are  capable.  Be  sure,  too,  that  you 
are  attempting  to  sell  your  output  in  the  terriory 
where  it  can  be  most  logically  sold.  As  soon  as  your 
sales  efforts  carry  you  into  a  territory  where  some 
packer  enjoys  a  better  freight  rate  to  destination  than 
you  can  ship  under,  your  sales  efforts  are  bound  to  meet 
with  increased  resistance. 

If  there  are  no  distribution  gaps  in  your  sales  terri¬ 
tory,  if  you  are  selling  goods  only  in  those  distribution 
points  where  the  freight  rate  is  favorable,  are  you  as 
well  acquainted  as  you  should  be  with  all  the  buyers  to 
whom  you  are  selling  goods  under  your  labels?  The 
great  trouble  with  most  of  us  today  is  that  we  do  not 
know  enough  customers  well  enough  to  have  them 
think  first  of  us  and  our  product  whenever  they  are  in 
the  market.  Think  this  over  carefully.  Canned  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  sold  in  larger  volume,  and  are  sold  in 
larger  volume  than  any  other  item  in  the  food  field  that 
is  not  advertised.  Millions  of  housewives  are  buying 
today,  and  will  buy  for  a  long  time,  those  canned  vege¬ 
tables  that  are  recommended  to  her  by  her  grocer.  Her 
grocer  is  buying  them  very  largely  on  the  sayso  of  his 
wholesaler.  Get  the  full  support  and  co-operation  of 
your  customers,  be  friends  with  them.  Be  sure  that 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super^sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  jor  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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your  goods  are  going  to  the  housewife  with  ttie  unqual¬ 
ified  indorsement  of  the  retail  dealer,  and  you  will  sell 
a  good  volume  of  your  pack  under  your  own  labels. 

If  you  have  all  the  foregoing  prerequisites  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  still  feel  that  it  should  be  undertaken,  start 
small  and  grow  with  your  plan.  Take  a  single  market 
where  you  enjoy  a  good  trade  position,  discuss  with 
your  customer  or  customers  what  you  want  to  do,  get 
their  advice  as  to  the  medium  to  be  used,  and  then  plan 
a  three  years  campaign.  Remember  that  more  money 


has  been  wasted  in  not  advertising  enough  than  has 
been  lost  by  spending  too  much.  Above  all  else,  after 
you  have  presented  your  plan  for  advertising  to  your 
trade  and  learn  that  they  would  rather  have  a  conces¬ 
sion  in  price  than  the  advertising,  do  not  be  discour¬ 
aged.  Decide  if  you  think  best  at  last  not  to  advertise 
this  year,  but  do  not  shade  the  price  in  turn  for  prom¬ 
ised  support  and  then  charge  it  to  “advertising.”  In 
later  issues  I  will  discuss  various  workable  plans  for 
advertising  in  a  small  but  safe,  business-building  way. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Calling  on  New  York  Trade — John  Swing  of  Swing 
Bros.,  Ridgley,  Md.,  is  visiting  his  New  York  trade. 

To  Establish  New  York  Office — ^The  Stewart  Curtis 
Packers,  Inc.,  are  planning  on  establishing  Eastern  dis¬ 
trict  offices  in  the  Chanin  Building,  New  York  City. 

Cherry  Men  Form  Stabilizing  Company — A  holding 
and  stabilizing  company  to  be  known  as  the  Michigan 
Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  in  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  to  operate  in  seasons  of  overproduction. 
It  proposes  to  withdraw  surplus  canned  cherries  from 
the  market  at  the  close  of  each  season,  financing  the 
holdings  with  loans  from  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks.  Federal  warehouse  receipts  will  be  used 
as  collateral. 

Enlarge  Kraut  Factory — Work  has  been  started  on 
an  addition  at  Libby,  McNiel  &  Libby  Kraut  factory, 
at  Nappanee,  Ind.  The  new  addition  will  be  80x12 
feet  and  will  accommodate  twenty-four  additional  kraut 
storage  tanks. 

Will  Enlarge  Cannery — The  French  Sardine  Com¬ 
pany,  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  have  obtained  a  permit 
to  build  a  two-story  addition  to  their  cannery  on  Fish 
Harbor  at  a  cost  of  $3000. 

Seek  Tomato  Cannery  Location — The  M.  &  M.  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  are  seeking  a  site 
for  a  tomato  cannery  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Investigating  Cannery  Possibilities — L.  P.  Watson  of 
Oraville,  Washington,  is  investigating  conditions  at 
Miles  City,  Montana,  fdr  the  establishment  of  a  can¬ 
nery. 

Fish  Cannery — The  Encinal  Canneries  has  taken  out 
a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  fish  cannery  at  Alameda, 
an  East-bay  unit  of  Greater  San  Francisco. 

Rebuilding  Warehouse — Work  has  started  at  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.,  on  the  erection  of  a  $75,000  brick  ware¬ 
house  for  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Company,  to  replace  the 
structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  July  1. 

Cannery  to  Be  Rebuilt — ^The  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  plant  of  the  Ray-Maling  Company,  Inc.,  Hillsboro, 
Ore.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Plans  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  have  been  decided  upon. 


California  Packing  Corporation  Stockholders  Meet — 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  California 
Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  was  held  May  21  and 
was  routine  in  nature,  with  all  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  re-elected.  The  directors  will  meet  next 
week  and  elect  officers  and  no  change  in  executives  is 
anticipated. 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Tompkins  Seriously  Ill — ^Walter  N. 
Tompkins,  vice-president  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
panies  of  Washington  and  California,  recently  hurried 
by  airplane  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco,  having  been 
called  to  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  who  is  critically  ill  at 
the  Tompkins  home  in  Burlingame. 

Congrratulations — Henry  Conrad  Morris,  president  of 
the  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  was  married  at  San  Francisco  on  May  23  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Glavin,  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  per¬ 
sonal  secretary.  The  couple  will  reside  in  Greater  San 
Francisco. 

Foreign  Visitor — R.  N.  Bollans,  of  the  brokerage  firm 
of  R.  N.  Bollans  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  Eng.,  is  a  visitor  at 
San  Francisco,  conferring  with  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  for 
whom  his  firm  is  Liverpool  agent.  During  his  stay  in 
California  he  will  visit  many  of  the  canning  plants 
whose  lines  are  handled  in  England. 

Will  Move  Offices — Yakima  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ynll  occupy  quarters  in  the  Ross  building  which 
is  being  erected  on  Chestnut  and  Second  streets,  Ya¬ 
kima,  Wash.  Plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the  offices 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  management  and  the 
architect  and  have  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  plans 
for  the  building.  The  present  facilities  in  the  West 
Side  National  Bank  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  organization. 

Alaskan  Shrimp — The  Alaskan  Glacier  Sea  Foods 
Company’s  cannery  at  Petersburg,  Alaska,  received 
165,000  pounds  of  shrimp  in  the  period  January  20  to 
Mardi  22. 

Paddilg  Crabmeat — The  Northern  Sea  Food  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Alaskan  Glacier  Sea  Foods 
Company,  has  a  new  plant  at  Cordova,  Alaska,  for 
packing  crabmeat. 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robing  Circlm  Steam  Hoiat 


Robina  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Backeta 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robina  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC 


ROBERTA.  StNDALL,  Preaidmnt  .  HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY,  Vice-Pre»idmnt 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 


Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Monitor  Cherry  Fitter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1672  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Four  new  horizontal  Process  Kettles  or 
Retorts,  with  cars  and  trucks  complete.  The  cars  are 
six  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep  and 
hold  160  No.  10  cans.  Retorts  made  by  Renneburg 
and  have  double  hinged  doors  and  work  easily.  All 
fittings  complete. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— 

Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Continuous  Cooker. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  No.  2  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  Langsenkamp  Pulper 

1  Kern  Finisher 

All  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 

Address  Box  A-1675  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —16  Cypress  Tanks  8  x  12.  These  tanks 
are  good  as  new.  Will  sell  separately  for  $50.00  each 
or  $40.00  each  for  entire  lot  F.O.B.  plant. 

John  Nugen,  Lock  Box  82,  Auburn,  Ind. 

FORSALK^ 

2  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
2  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
4  Monel  Tomato  Crushers 

4  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
2  Tomato  Feeding  Tables 
All  in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1667  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter 

1  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler  with  necessary 
change  parts  for  8  ounce.  No.  1,  and  No.  2  cans. 

Both  machines  in  first  class  condition. 

Red  Creek  Cang.  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -  One  Heller  Fruit  and  Berry  Washer  used 
but  one  month.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Bewley  Bros.  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 

250  ft  No.  77  Rex  detachable  Chain  Conveyor. 

Bolted  to  this  chain  every  three  feet  are  oak  flights 
1”  thick,  10”  long  and  3^”  wide. 

2  12  tooth  Sprockets,  with  necessary  shafting. 

13  Single  Iron  Roller  Inspection  Tables,  37”  high. 
5U”  long,  21”  wide  overall.  Wooden  Rollers,  16” 
long,  2|”  diam. 

Will  make  very  reasonable  price  on  this  excellent 
equipment. 

Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  100  H.  P.  Kewanee  Down  Draft  Steam 
Boiler  built  for  100  lbs.  pressure.  One  10  H.  P.  Ver- 
ticle  Steam  Engine.  Two  5i  x  3^  x  5  Steam  Driven 
Platt  Iron  Works  Boiler  Feed  Pumps.  One  5”  Grease 
Extractor.  Sump  and  Condensation  Tanks.  Steam 
Traps.  Valves.  One  F-M  Steam  Driven  Deep  Well 
Pump  Head,  4J”  Cylinder. 

E.  S.  Mobley  &  Bros.,  Box  196,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2h  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 3  Monitor  Wonder  Continuous  Agitating 
Gallon  Cookers,  ‘rebuilt  as  good  as  new,  at  bargain 
price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Hawkins  Disk  Exhaust,  for  any  size  can 
up  to  No.  10,  22  ft.  long,  4  ft.  6  in  wide. 

Ayars  Rotary  Tomato  Filler,  used  to  fill  20  thousand 
cases  only. 

Cut  Corn  Conveyor,  10  ft.  long. 

These  mochines  are  in  good  condition  and  a  bargain. 
Address  Box  A-1678  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— We  offer  a  No.  5  Monitor  String  Bean 
Grader,  thoroughly  factory  rebuilt  and  guaranted  to 
be  in  perfect  modern  condition,  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price.  Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Wrie  us. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  get  this  bargain. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 
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References: 

CITY  STATK  RANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0017 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicajro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— Bean  Cutter,  Bean  Washer  and  hand  Bean 
Filler. 

Address  Box  A-1673  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 30”  Slitter,  preferably  with  squaring  at¬ 
tachment  or  push  gauge. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED— Two  Rotary  Tomato  Washers.  Give  price, 
description  and  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

WANTED- 

2  used  in  good  condition  Merrell  &  Soule  Rotary  Corn 
Silkers. 

1  Used  in  good  condition  Ayars  Pea  Filler.  , 
Describe  fully,  if  possible  send  cut  of  machine,  and 
quote  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1677  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
WANTED- 

Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2  cans. 

Bean  Cutter. 

Small  Generator. 

Closed  Retorts,  60  in.  deep  or  less. 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE  —  Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE -Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


For  Sale— Seed 


FOR  SALE— Surplus  of  55  bushels  Rogers  Green  Re¬ 
fugee  Stringless  Bean  Seed,  1928  crop.  Good  ger- 
mination,*New  York  State  grown.  35/  per  pound  if 
unsold.  Sample  on  request. 

Address  Box  A-1674  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Surplus  of  two  bushels  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Beans,  1927  planting.  Just  tested,  60% 
germination.  Price  $10.00  per  bushel,  bag  free,  f.o.b. 
Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Devilbiss,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 


ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods,  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St.,  London, 

W.  C.  I.  England. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spageetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shore  wood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1646,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Quality  Pea  Packer  desires  position  for 

season.  17  years  experience  all  departments.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1679  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Suprrintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Com,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fraits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


—Sine*  1913— 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 


Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  E^st  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (oilowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 


term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
p<u1s  of  th«  United  States. 

No.  I  size  . . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  oer  M. 


No.  I  size  . . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2^  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiRS  Of  TIN  flATf  -  tlACH  IRON  -  CAIVANI/CO  IRON  •  f  IBRC 


%  Field  Hasmper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


^iiiiiimiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiimiiimi^iiniitiMiiiiiiiMniiimi^^ 
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GAMiSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Your  goods  are  your  pride  and 
our  labels  are  our  pride.  Put 
the  two  together  and  your 
customers  will  be  doubly  im¬ 
pressed. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  fho^apher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  .o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.  *Howard  R  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y.*'  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  21^ . 

Peeled,  No.  21^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% — ~ — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  21^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

Small,  No.  2  Vi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq... 

Small,  Nol  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . - 

In  Sauce,  18  . . . 


Balto. 


3.40 

2.80 


N.Y, 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.15  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.50  6.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.50  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2........ . 90  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  4.60  Out 

LIMA  BEANS3  ^  „ 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . . .  2.25  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86  1.96 

No.  10  .  1100  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40  1.60 

No.  10  . .  8.76  — .. 

No.  2.  Fresh  White - -  130  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 - 90  - 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 1-90 

25—30,  No.  2 .  1.50  1.60 

16—20,  No.  3 . . . . 

cut.  No.  2 .  1-30 

Cut,  No.  10........~ . .  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . — — 

CARROTS3 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.26  6.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.25  5.50 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . .  . . . 

FOB  Oo  •  ••  •••••••  ••••••• 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg.  No.  2 .  1.75  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.75  1.66 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . ....  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 92  Vi 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . . .  1.10 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . .  4.40 

Fancy,  No.  2....»......~~~................~ .  1.06 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  .  7.26 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . . .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 1.20 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.10 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 95 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.25 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1  .70 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .85 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  . . . 

PUMPKIN* — Pricea  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . ...... 

No.  10  _  _ 

No.  2  _ 


1.06 


1.16 

3.80 


1.16 

6.60 


1.45 


1.25 


6.76 

.90 

.95 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2... 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.26 


1.10 


4.00  4.50 


.95 

1.26 

1.36 

4.00 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.50 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 


.80 

.85 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

1.36 

1.06 

"‘.86 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

1.00 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.76 

.85 

1.50 

i.65 

No.  2  Vi  . 

1.20 

1.26 

5.00 

6.75 

No.  3  . 

1.30 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  n.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2Vi  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.35 

1.30 


6.25 


.92  Vi  .95 
.90  .95 

1.20  . 

1.20  1.25 

1.67Vi  . 


2.00  2.00 

2.00  . 

5.65 
6.50 


6.00 

6.00 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.35 

Oo 


2.60 

2.86 


1.36 

6.66 


2.45 

2.76 

3.00 


1.46 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi . 


6.00 

1.76 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi.  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2 Vi.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No,  I . 


1.30 

1.40 


1.46 

1.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3.. 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10... . 


PEARS* 


No.  3  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water.. 
No.  3,  in  Syrup . 


Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2.. 


Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2...... 


Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red.  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 
STRAWBERRIES* 


Standard,  Water,  No.  10.. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


lalto. 

N.Y. 

1.36 

1.46 

1.76 

— — 

— 

1.20 

slii 

6.00 

6.00 

1.06 

1.66 

1.26 

— 

1.86 

2.70 

2.60 

. 

3.26 

_ _ 

3.76 

9.26 

1.76 

— 

.  '£‘76 

iz.iso 

.  2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 

10.00 

2.00 

. 

1.10 

2.10 

1.16 

1.26 

2.20 

2.30 

7.26 

..  4.00 

3.5C 

14.76 

12.75 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  oz . 1 . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doa. . . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


1.15 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1.25 

.  1.3R 

.  2.60 

.  2.70 

.  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

FUt.  No.  Vi . . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  Vi . . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 


Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . . . . 

12.00 

**  40 

12.00 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Chums,  Tall 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

— 

1.40 

1.76 

1.60 

1.86 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

1.86 

12.60 

14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  ease 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

3.20 

^  Oil,  Decorated . . . . 

— 

1.20 

6.75 

.  2.06 

1.80 

2.25 

...  1.25 
.  1.40 

2.10 

2.36 

1.20 

1.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  V4s  . 

White,  V.s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  Vis..............................„.......... 

14.00 

1.90 


Blue  Fin,  Is.. 
Striped,  Vis 
Striped,  Is 
Yellow,  Vis 
Yellow,  is  . 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.76 

*4.76 

ts!76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 

8.00 

14.50 
26.00 

7.00 

18.28 

6.50 

12.50 
7.00 

13.26 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth.  N.  Y. 


11#  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salea  Manager 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


•BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


“DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
“ED"  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JUNE  3,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Tariff  and  the  Labeling  Law  Turn  Favorably  for 
Canners — Buyer’s  Job  Now  is  to  Find  the  Goods. 
Stringless  Beans  Very  Uneven— Good  Pea  Weather 
in  the  East. 

HE  LEGAL  STATUS — Had  you  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  last  week,  and  reported  in 
this  issue,  you  would  have  thought,  as  we  did,  that  the 
“whole  works”  depended  upon  the  favorable  action  of 
Congress  on  the  tariff  and  upon  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  requiring 
the  informative  labeling  of  below  standard  goods.  In 
that  light  the  most  important  market  happening  of  the 
week  has  been  the  news  that  the  tariff  bill  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and,  as  we  understand  it,  canned  tomatoes 
will  get  a  40  per  cent  tariff,  and  about  all  other  canned 
products,  or  other  food  products  handled  by  this  indus¬ 
try,  about  35  per  cent.  That  may  be  written  down  as  a 
considerable  victory  for  the  industry,  although  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  not  view  this  whole  tariff  action  in  just  that 
light.  And  it  is  further  to  be  reported  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  referred  to  has  been  again  introduced,  and  as  it 
passed  the  House  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  just  missed 
passing  through  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote  (and  that 
was  not  cast  against  it)  there  seems  to  be  much  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  will  become  law  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

These  two  measures  are  very  considerable  and  im¬ 
portant  market  factors,  as  you  will  learn  in  the  months 
to  come.  Their  mention  is,  therefore,  very  proper  in 
this  column. 

The  MARKET— There  are  so  many  goods  now 
practically  off  the  market  that  the  buyer  who 
hesitated,  and  the  buyer  who  refused  to  believe 
the  reports  of  shortage,  must  be  having  a  fine  time 
finding  them  at  all.  These  benighted  ones  are  asking 
what  has  happened  to  the  canned  foods  line  that  the 
goods  cannot  be  bought  when  and  as  the  buyer  pleases. 
The  game  was  never  before  played  in  that  way ;  it  ain’t 
right !  But  it  is,  and  it  is  very  real.  And  it  is  our  per¬ 
sonal  belief  that  it  will  continue  so  for  quite  some  time. 
The  only  thing  that  can  change  it  will  be  lavish  crops 


from  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  heedless,  foolhardy  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  canners  in  grabbing  everything  in 
sight;  and  Nature  does  not  seem  to  be  working  along 
that  line  this  season.  All  canned  foods  are,  and  in  all 
probability  will  continue  to  be,  good  property. 

Demand  is  not  brisk ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quiet,  but 
there  is  a  continuous  buying  all  down  the  line,  and  not 
too  much  haggling  over  the  prices.  Don’t  expect  mir¬ 
acles  ;  a  wholesale  grocer  does  not  think  any  more  of  a 
nickel  than  you  do  of  your  right  eye,  but  when  he  sees 
prices  are  firm,  that  the  seller  means  it,  he  buys. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  any  price  the  holder  chooses  to 
name.  No.  2s  are  said  to  be  $1.25,  and  No.  3s  $2,  No. 
10s  $6,  but  these  figures  do  not  mean  much  if  the  buyer 
must  have  canned  tomatoes.  And  yet  they  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  any  canner. 

Com — In  this  section  the  better  grades  of  canned 
corn  have  jumped  up,  and  on  some  items  have  jumped 
clear  out  of  quotation.  Standard  and  other  grades 
have  weakened.  Some  blocks  of  off-grade  corn  seem 
continually  to  bob  up,  and  these  do  not  do  the  market 
any  good.  The  people  seem  to  be  absolutely  set  against 
poor  corn  in  the  can,  and  some  of  the  junk- jobbers 
would  do  well  to  learn  this.  Com  ought  to  be  a  good, 
tasty  article,  or  not  be  in  the  can  at  all.  Price  will 
not  make  people  eat  an  unpalatable  dish. 

Beans — New  packings  of  stringless  beans  have 
caused  a  revision  of  the  market  prices,  but  only  slight¬ 
ly  downward.  Cut  stringless  are  now  quoted  at  $1.15 ; 
No.  lO’s  at  $5.50.  The  far  South  and  some  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  going  full  blast  upon  bean  canning,  but  other 
sections  have  not  yet  gotten  their  beans  into  the 
ground.  And  in  other  sections,  as  you  will  note  from 
the  Crop  Reports,  the  Mexican  beetle  has  made  his 
appearance.  Slight  reductions  of  this  kind  in  the  prices 
are  in  order,  but  they  should  be  only  slight,  for  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  break  this  market.  Seed  was  high, 
scarce  and  in  many  instances  of  very  poor  quality ;  the 
season  has  not  been  favorable,  and  much  of  that  seed 
has  been  lost.  So  it  would  take  a  super-optimist  to  see 
an  over-pack  of  stringless  beans  during  1929. 

Peas — Pea  prices  have  been  revised  downward  in  this 
section,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  new  packed  peas. 
And  this  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  pea  market  is 
pretty  well  standardized  as  to  prices,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
canners  to  keep  it  so.  There  is  a  very  upset  condition 
of  pea  planting  and  growth  in  the  great  pea  growing 
and  canning  regions  right  now,  and  no  one  can  say 
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what  may  come  out  of  it.  Read  the  Crop  Reports  and 
read  between  the  lines.  The  pea  canner  who  would 
take  on  added  futures  at  other  than  top-high  prices 
would  be  rashly  foolish. 

Spinach — Spinach  prices  have  also  felt  the  effect  of 
new  packing  operations,  and  are  slightly  lower  this 
week.  But  the  season  has  not  been  good  for  the  spin¬ 
ach  crop.  In  this  section,  if  you  asked  the  casual  friend 
on  the  street,  he  would  tell  you  that  we  have  had  too 
much  rain,  and  not  enough  heat.  But  the  ground  is  dry 
and  hard  and  growth  is  stunted-  This  present  week 
ends  in  a  blaze  of  heat,  which  will  bring  along  the  pea 
crops  and  set  the  canners  busily  at  work  from  now  on, 
but  it  has  not  helped  spinach.  Sections  to  the  north 
and  west  of  us  have  not  begun  as  yet  upon  spinach. 

Fruits — California  seems  to  have  gulped  down  its 
loss  of  something  over  a  hundred  millions  in  crops 
from  the  freeze,  and  is  ready  to  do  business  again.  But 
it  is  not  rash  business.  They  are  going  carefully.  And 
all  canned  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  even  the  famous 
peach  pack  of  last  year,  for  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
sure  market  for  it  now. 

Fish — All  canned  fish  is  in  good,  strong  position.  The 
time  is  here  when  canned  fish  is  largely  used,  the  sea¬ 
side  hotels  and  all  Bay  and  Lake  waterfront  districts 
stocking  up  for  the  early  summer  rush.  May  sound 
fictitious,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  the  market  prices 
are  firming  up. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.’’ 


But  Few  New  Developments — 2s  Tomatoes  Back  at 
$1.25 — Futures  Still  Quoted  Low — Buyers’  Market 
on  Corn— Market  Easier  on  Peas — Good  Inquiry  for 
Spinach — Fruits  Irregular — ^Canned  Fish  Strong. 

New  York,  May  29,  1929. 
ARKET-The  market  is  going  into  the  season  of 
the  year  when  weather  and  crop  reports  are  of 
paramount  importance,  and  in  consequence  job¬ 
bers  are  beginning  to  give  more  thought  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  adequate  coverage  on  packed-to-order  goods.  A 
healthy  acceleration  in  the  inquiry  for  a  number  of 
new  pack  staples  is  discernible  this  week,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  this  demand  will  be  sustained.  With 
relatively  few  exceptions,  distributors  have  been  rather 
conservative  in  their  forward  operations  this  year,  and 
some  of  them  are  now  arranging  additional  coverage. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  jobbers  with 
large  private-label  volume. 

Marketwise,  there  have  been  few  developments  of 
outstanding  interest  during  the  week.  Standard  to¬ 
matoes,  if  anything,  are  a  shade  firmer,  and  futures  are 
also  in  somewhat  better  position.  Spot  trading,  how¬ 
ever,  is  largely  a  hand-to-mouth  affair  in  all  canned 
foods  lines. 

Southern  Tomatoes — While  estimates  covering  the 
quantity  of  unsold  standard  tomatoes  in  packers’  hands 
vary,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  stock  is  extremely 
limited,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  canners  will 
experience  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  these  small 
surpluses  at  full  prices  prior  to  the  start  of  packing  op¬ 
erations  for  the  1929  season.  For  prompt  shipment, 
the  market  is  strong  at  90c  for  Is,  $1.20  to  $1.25  for 
2s,  $2  for  3s,  and  $5.50  for  10s.  Futures  are  selling  in 
better  volume,  and  with  the  canning  season  just  get¬ 


ting  under  way  it  is  expected  that  a  good  volume  of 
early  business  will  be  booked.  Packers  quote  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  50  to  55c  for  Is,  80  to  82V2C  for  2s,  $1.20  to  $1.25 
for  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $3.85  for  10s.  Just  why  canners 
should  let  seasons  govern  their  prices  entirely,  and  not 
take  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  not 
clear.  With  new  packs  ready  for  shipment  within  a 
week  or  so,  we  have  a  differential  between  spot  and  new 
pack  prices  of  40c  on  Is,  (Oc  on  2s,  70c  on  3s,  and  -1.25 
on  10s.  Certainly  in  time  of  oversupply  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  invariably  works  against  the  canners, 
but  apparently  the  packers  lack  cohesion  enough  to  put 
the  law  of  demand  to  work  for  them. 

Western  Tomatoes — There  have  been  no  develop¬ 
ments  of  further  interest  in  the  situation  with  respect 
to  either  midwestern  or  California  and  Utah  tomatoes. 
Prices  remain  firm  and  unchanged  on  new  packs,  with 
a  good  amount  of  future  business  reaching  the  canners. 

Standard  Corn — It  is  still  a  buyers’  market,  demand 
still  lagging  on  prompt  shipment  stuff.  Southern  pack¬ 
ers  are  quoting  spots  at  $1.00,  but  buyers'  ideas  are 
now  5  to  10c  under  this  figure.  With  future  Southern 
standards  offered  at  82V2C  a  dozen  at  canneries,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  that  packers  can  interest  distributors 
in  spots  at  l^Y^c  over  this  figure,  particularly  so  when 
spot  Western  standard  corn  can  be  bought  freely  at  85c 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  packing  plants.  Fancy  corn  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  moderately  active  demand  on  future  con¬ 
tracts,  prices  being  well  maintained  on  all  grades. 

Peas — The  market  has  eased  off  a  little  and  standard 
Southern  4s  Alaskas,  which  have  been  quite  firm  at 
$1.05  per  dozen  at  canneries,  are  now  available  at  5c 
under  this  figure.  This  is  a  seasonal  development,  with 
new  packs,  ready  shortly,  quoted  at  90c  per  dozen. 
Western  futures  are  strongly  held,  with  canners  in 
many  instances  carrying  record  volumes  of  packed-to- 
order  contracts  on  their  books.  Consuming  demand  for 
canned  peas  is  holding  up  fanrly  well,  although  the 
fresh  article  is  beginning  to  compete  strongly  in  many 
markets. 

Stringless  Beans — With  future  standard  cut  2s 
stringless  still  offering  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  canners  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  interest  distributors  in  spots  at 
$1.20,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  market  is 
practically  bare  of  spot  holdings.  Standard  10s  are  re¬ 
ported  selling  well  on  future  contracts  at  $5  per  dozen. 

Spinach — Southern  packers  are  getting  a  good  in¬ 
quiry  for  new  pack  spinach,  with  the  market  well  held 
at  90c  for  2s,  $1.25  for  2V2S,  $1.35  for  3s,  and  $4.00  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Unfavorable  weather  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  is  reported  to  have  cut  materially 
into  anticipated  production.  California  spring  pack 
has  sold  well,  and  prices  continue  steady.  Buyers, 
however,  are  inclined  to  look  for  concessions  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  smaller  canners,  basing  this  expec¬ 
tation  on  reports  of  a  larger  outturn  in  some  sections 
than  had  been  looked  for.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  spring  pack  in  California  this  year  has  run  well 
ahead  of  1928  totals. 

California  Fruits — The  canned  fruit  list  in  California 
is  showing  a  little  irregularity  on  some  fruits,  notably 
peaches,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  market  appears 
steady.  A  number  of  the  larger  interests,  apparently, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  canned  fruits  are  good 
property  at  current  going  prices,  and  are  inclined  to 
hold  on  to  whatever  surplus  stocks  they  may  have 
rather  than  cut  their  lists.  Demand  is  irregular,  buy¬ 
ers  preferring  to  hold  off  in  anticipation  of  further  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  new  crop  situation. 
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Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits — The  market  pre¬ 
sents  a  stiff  appearance  on  both  spots  and  futures.  New 
packs  have  sold  well,  notably  on  cherries  and  pears, 
while  small  berries  have  also  been  bought  in  good 
volume.  Northwestern  canners  are  close  to  bare  floors 
in  their  warehouses,  insofar  as  1928  pack  fruits  are 
concerned. 

Pineapple — Jobbers  are  talking  higher  prices  for  this 
fruit  in  the  resale  market,  particularly  on  fancy  sliced. 
The  market  appears  reasonably  well  cleared  up  in  all 
quarters,  and  distributors  are  reluctant  to  part  with 
any  of  their  stocks  unless  they  are  offered  premiums 
over  current  quotations.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
among  jobbers  that  Hawaiian  pineapple  stocks  will  be 
still  tighter  by  the  time  summer  pack  fruit  can  be  ship¬ 
ped  east  from  the  islands. 

Salmon — Practically  all  holders  of  pinks  are  now  re¬ 
ported  firm  at  $1.71,  Coast  basis,  although  business  at 
$1.70  can  still  be  slipped  through  in  a  few  instances. 
Demand  is  a  little  better,  but  buyers  are  not  yet  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  $1.75  market.  Reds  are  well  maintained, 
but  are  selling  in  but  small  parcels.  Alaska  chums  are 
well  sold  up  in  first  hands,  and  the  market  appears 
quite  steady. 

Tunafish — With  warmer  weather  at  hand,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fish  is  picking  up,  and  distributors  are 
being  forced  into  the  market  for  tuna  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment  to  round  out  stocks.  Both  yellowfin  and  striped 
are  in  good  demand  at  the  moment,  and  the  California 
market  is  reflecting  this  improved  buying,  although  no 
actual  price  advances  on  the  part  of  canners  have  been 
reported  as  yet.  The  run  of  fish  off  Southern  California 
is  reported  to  be  disappointingly  small. 

Sardines — More  buying  of  Maine  packs  is  reported, 
but  jobbers  have  not  stocked  up  in  their  usual  volume 
for  the  summer  trade.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  look  for  a  lower  basis  on  Maine 
packs,  but  thus  far  canners  “Down  East”  have  shown 
no  tendency  to  scale  their  prices  downward.  California 
sardines  are  showing  a  little  more  firmness,  but  prices 
are  unchanged. 

Shrimp — The  disappointing  spring  pack  of  shrimp  is 
now  being  reflected  in  a  strong  market  for  that  item. 
Demand  is  fair,  and  wholesalers  in  most  instances  are 
not  offering  in  the  resale  market,  having  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  from  their  own  retail  outlets  to  absorb  whatever 
stocks  they  may  have  on  hand  or  ordered  for  cannery 
shipment. 
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Spring  Fever — Jobbers  View  Lateness  of  Season  as  of 
No  Importance — Spot  Tomato  Market  Here — Better 
Interest  in  Corn — Good  Corn  Stronger — A  Financial 
Consideration. 

Chicago,  May  29,  1929. 

OPRING  FEVER — This  week  has  found  many  of  our 
^  buyers  in  a  somewhat  indifferent  mood,  attribut- 
^  able  to  spring  fever  or  a  week  split  with  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  holiday  in  the  middle,  or  to  some  other  cause. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  as  far  as  wholesale  operations  are 
concerned,  this  week  goes  into  most  records  as  a  half¬ 
week,  and  a  somewhat  lean  one  at  that. 

Hot  weather  has  arrived,  and  it  is  understood  that 
everything  that  is  humanly  possible  to  be  done  is  being 
attended  to  in  order  to  relieve  the  handicap  which  now 


surrounds  the  1929  crop.  We  have  heard  pea  and  corn 
canners  complaining  as  to  their  fears  of  what  this  late 
planting  will  produce  in  the  way  of  irregular  products. 
Tomato  canners  also  remind  us  that  a  late  start  into 
the  fields  almost  invariably  means  a  shortened  packing 
season  on  the  September  end. 

Buyers  view  these  crop  misfortune  stories  thus  far 
with  a  feeling  that  perhaps  they  are  going  to  result  in 
a  condition  which  will  be  the  best  for  all  concerned, 
account  avoidance  of  overproductions. 

Tomatoes — Markeet  bare,  buyers  who  find  them¬ 
selves  out  are  inquiring  around  the  complete  circle  of 
all  sources  of  supply  and  then  starting  in  again  on  the 
second  and  third  lap  around.  A  few  cars  of  Texas  pack 
scheduled  to  reach  here  next  week  will  no  doubt  punc¬ 
ture  the  bubble  of  price  inflation  and  prices  become 
more  nearly  normal. 

Tomato  canners  have  taken  considerable  encourage¬ 
ment  over  the  prospective  increased  duty  on  imported 
goods,  and  hope  to  see  consumption  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  a  big  pack. 

Corn — Better  interest,  both  spots  and  futures.  Sev¬ 
eral  packers  who  were  pressing  goods  for  sale  last  wek 
now  report  themselves  entirely  relieved,  and  most  of 
the  goods  still  quoted  at  a  low  figure  will  reveal  pres¬ 
ence  of  too  much  water,  too  much  salt,  too  much  rust, 
or  too  much  “roughage.”  Good  spot  earn  is  coming 
into  good  acceptance.  Future  com  orders  are  being 
specified  in  a  few  places  where  heretofore  only  indiffer¬ 
ence  was  evidenced.  Canners  are  complaining  of  much 
cut-worm  trouble,  which  is  necessitating  much  replant¬ 
ing.  These  are  all  cost  items  which  will  be  reflected  in 
a  stronger  market  next  fall.  Smart  buyers  are  seeing 
these  developments  in  their  true  value. 

Peas — Crop  reported  in  healthy  condition,  but  around 
two  weeks  later.  The  majority  of  buyers  seem  to  have 
been  postponing  heavy  purchases  against  new  crop 
until  actual  samples  are  available,  and  the  market  has 
somewhat  settled.  Not  much  change  in  prices  evi¬ 
denced. 

Green  Beans — New  crop  now  coming  into  Chicago  in 
plentiful  supply  from  the  South ;  buyers  securing  their 
current  needs  conservatively  with  anticipation  of  plen¬ 
tiful  supplies  being  available  as  their  further  needs  de¬ 
velop. 

Michigan  Fruits — The  general  announcement  of 
prices  on  cherries,  peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  Kiefer  pears 
from  a  number  of  Michigan  canners  this  week  has  met 
with  good  interest  among  buyers.  They  realize  that 
California  prices  are  going  to  be  rather  high,  and  these 
Eastern  fruits  will  receive  better  attention  than  for 
several  years  past. 

Canners’  Financial  Outlook — The  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  considerable  surpluses  are  going  to  be  dumped  onto 
the  market  early  this  year,  or  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  properly  financed,  probably  is  a  factor  which  has 
more  bearing  on  the  prospective  market  than  most 
people  realize.  The  uncertainties  in  this  direction  have 
caused  at  least  a  few  jobbers  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy 
to  an  extreme  which  would  otherwise  not  be  pursued. 
Word  has  ben  passed  in  semi-official  channels  that  the 
agricultural  relief  policies  are  going  to  provide  some 
funds  for  the  canning  business,  but  it  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  how  far  they  will  go,  either  on  inital  loans  or 
on  renewals,  which  will  be  necessary  in  marketing  at 
least  part  of  the  canning  crop  advantageously. 

Canners  who  have  not  completed  their  arrangements 
for  financing  their  surpluses  this  year  should  go  into 
this  matter  thoroughly  at  once. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Too  Much  Rain — Plants  Not  Large  Enough  to  Set  Out. 
Lateness  May  Make  Undue  Increase  in  Acreage — 
Lots  of  Inquiries  for  but  No  Spot  Tomatoes — Much 
Land  Still  Too  Wet  to  Sow  Beans — Mustard  Greens 
on  Hand— Strawberries  Hurt. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  29,  1929. 

EATHER— Too  much  rainfall  during  the  past 
week,  although  we  were  favored  with  three  con¬ 
secutive  days  of  sunshine.  The  temperature  was 
somewhat  above  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  On 
flat  lands  farm  work  is  still  at  a  standstill. 

Tomato  Plants — Tomato  plants  have  made  some 
growth  during  the  past  week,  but  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  these  plants  are  not  yet  large  enough  to  set  in  the 
fields.  The  actual  tomato  acreage  set  to  date  is  insig¬ 
nificant  as  compared  with  the  total  acreage  contracted. 
Tomato  growers  and  canners  tell  us  that  it  will  take  a 
full  week  of  good  warm  weather  and  sunshine  each  day 
to  bring  sufficient  growth  to  the  tomato  plants  before 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  proper  size  for  set¬ 
ting  in  the  fields. 

Tomato  Acreage — While  it  is  thought  that  the  total 
tomato  acreage  contracted  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  year’s 
pack  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  acreage  for  last  year, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  now  very  evident  that  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  crop  season  and  the  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  tomato  plants  will  cut  the  contracted  acreage,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  if  the  actual  acreage  in  the  district  will 
be  as  large  as  the  acreage  of  last  year. 

Spot  Tomatoees  -Frequent  inquiries  continue  to 
come  in  for  spot  tomatoes,  principally  on  2s  standards, 
but  as  canners  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  have  sold  out 
clean  on  spot  tomatoes  in  cans  of  all  sizes,  nine  are  now 
obtainable  in  first  hands  in  either  carlots  or  less  carlots 
in  the  Ozark  packing  district. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  have  been  very  few  cars  of 
future  tomatoes  sold  during  the  past  week.  With  the 
uncertainty  of  the  actual  tomato  acreage,  and  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  crop  season,  canners  are  absolutely  indilfer- 
ent  about  confirming  any  further  sales  on  future  toma¬ 
toes,  regardless  of  the  matter  of  prices. 

Bean  Acreagee — There  has*  been  some  sowing  of  bean 
seed  during  the  past  week,  but  this  is  on  rolling  land,  as 
the  flat  land  is  yet  too  wet  for  further  seeding  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  predict  it  will  be  another  week,  at  least,  be¬ 
fore  the  bean  growers  will  have  all  their  acreage 
planted,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  when  the  total 
been  acreage  for  the  district  is  figured  up  it  will  be 
quite  a  little  bit  less  than  was  planned  early  in  the 
season. 

Future  Beans — There  are  still  limited  offerings  of 
future  cut  stringleess  green  beans  on  the  market,  and 
orders  could  probably  be  confirmed  at  the  following 
range  of  prices:  2s  standard,  10  oz.,  70c  to  75c  dozen; 
No.  303  cans,  90  to  95c  dozen ;  No.  2  cans,  95c  to  $1.00 
dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.35;  No.  10  cans,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b. 
Missouri  or  Arkansas  shipping  points.  The  bean  can¬ 
ning  season  will  start  later  than  usual,  and  will  lap  over 
into  the  tomato  canning  season. 

Mustard  Greens — We  believe  two  or  three  canners 
are  making  spring  pack  of  mustard  greens,  and  this 
very  popular  food  product  can  probably  be  bought  in 


the  Ozarks:  No.  2  size,  85c  to  90c;  No.  10  size,  $4.35 
to  $4.50,  f.  ob.  b.  factory  points. 

Strawberries: — The  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  Missouri-Arkan- 
sas  Ozarks  for  the  past  several  weeks  have  proven  very 
detrimental  to  the  strawberry  crop.  There  has  been 
entirely  too  much  rainfall,  and  the  temperature  has  cut 
the  production  of  a  quality  that  is  suitable  for  market¬ 
ing  in  carload  lots.  Here  in  Southwest  Missouri  the 
gathering  and  marketing  of  the  strawberry  crop  has 
reached  its  peak,  although  the  season  is  not  yet  over. 
We  understand  that  the  prices  which  have  been  ruling 
on  strawberries  have  been  very  disappointing,  indeed, 
to  the  growers.  The  market  today  seems  to  be  on  the 
ascendency,  and  somewhat  higher  prices  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Spot  Shrimp  at  as  Low  Ebb  as  Ever  Recorded — ^No  Fur¬ 
ther  Shrimp  Canning  Until  August  1st — But  Little 
Interest  in  Cove  Oysters — Running  Well  on  String¬ 
less  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  29,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  1929  spring  pack  in  this  section  will 
in  a  few  days  pass  into  history  as  one  of  the  light¬ 
est  in  many  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
stock  of  canned  shrimp  is  as  low  as  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  Besides,  after  June  1st  there  will  be  no  hopes  of 
replenishing  the  supply,  and  it  will  be  all  going  out  and 
nothing  coming  in,  because  the  closed  season  for  the 
canning  of  shrimp  in  this  section  lasts  two  months. 
Therefore,  when  the  shrimp  packing  season  closes  on 
June  1st,  there  will  be  no  more  shrimp  canned  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  until  August  1st,  and  Louisiana’s 
closed  season  is  from  June  15th  to  August  15th,  during 
w’hich  time  it  is  against  the  law  to  can  shrimp. 

There  were  a  few  shrimp  caught  this  week,  and  the 
stock  was  exceptionally  fine,  large  and  fancy,  but  the 
strike  was  very  light  and  not  enough  to  supply  the  raw 
market,  hence  very  few,  if  any,  were  packed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  past  week. 

Oysters — There  appears  to  be  very  little  interest 
manifested  by  the  packers  in  regards  to  cove  oysters, 
and  probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of 
the  packers  of  this  section  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  oysters  will  not  be  a  seasonable  offering 
from  now  on. 

The  heavy  freshet  we  had  here  this  spring  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  Alabama  reef  and  did  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  reefs,  thereWe  it 
is  a  foregoing  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  oysters 
canned  in  Alabama  this  coming  season,  and  there  will 
be  very  few  to  can  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Loui¬ 
siana  is  the  least  affected,  because  she  has  vast  terri¬ 
tory  of  rich  oyster  bottoms  which  the  State  keeps  well 
replenished  until  her  resources  of  the  bivalves  are 
about  as  nearly  inexhaustible  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

Stringless  Beans — The  bean  pack  in  this  locality  is 
moving  along  fairly  well,  and  the  peak  of  the  pack  is 
expected  to  be  reached  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
whether  the  pack  will  wind  up  abruptly  shortly  after 
that,  and  whether  it  will  lag  along  for  several  weeks, 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  at  this  time,  because 
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while  the  pack  is  moving  along  now  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed,  and  things  seem  to  be  working  pretty,  yet  so 
many  things  can  take  place  to  handicap  the  pack  that 
it  is  difficult  to  figure  too  far  ahead. 

We  had  some  more  rain  here  this  past  week,  and  this 
has  helped  the  crops  wonderfully.  There  is  no  big  acre¬ 
age  of  beans  planted,  but  the  majority  of  the  crops  are 
showing  up  so  well  that  a  good  yield  is  expected  to 
make  up  for  some  of  the  shortage  in  the  acreage.  An 
exceptionally  good  quality  pack  is  expected  to  be  turned 
out  by  the  packers  of  this  section,  as  the  raw  material 
is  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  the  weather  and 
working  conditions  are  ideal. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.’* 


Market  Spot  Goods  Quiet— Large  Orders  for  Futures. 
Growers  Demand  Very  High  Prices — Freeze  Cost 
Over  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars — Spinach  Pack 
Figures  Being  Compiled. 

San  Francisco,  May  30,  1929. 

ARKET  —  Business  in  spot  California  canned 
fruits  has  quieted  down  somewhat  and  has 
become  more  or  less  routine  in  character,  with 
buyers  purchasing  about  as  the  goods  are  needed.  This 
is  causing  a  somewhat  wider  variation  in  price  than 
was  the  case  immediately  following  the  April  freeze, 
when  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  large  packers  and  those  with  a  limited 
output.  Many  items  are  not  to  be  had  at  all  from  first 
hands,  this  being  particularly  true  of  cherries,  and  it 
is  only  peaches  on  which  there  is  a  large  carry-over. 
Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  futures,  and  large 
orders  are  being  booked,  subject  to  approval  of  opening 
prices,  but  it  will  be  a  month,  or  more,  before  formal 
opening  prices  make  their  appearance.  Here  and  there 
a  canner  is  quoting  definite  prices  on  cherries,  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  which  will  soon  be  under  way,  but  the  general 
list  will  not  make  its  appearance  until  packing  costs  are 
more  closely  determined.  The  opening  prices  on  cher¬ 
ries  that  have  made  their  appearance  show  advances 
of  25  cents  a  dozen  on  the  fancy*  and  choice  grades,  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  opening  list. 

Growers — Fruit  buyers  are  making  the  rounds  of  the 
growing  districts,  but  growers  are  demanding  very 
high  prices  and  but  comparatively  few  contracts  have 
been  made.  The  apricot  crop  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
district  promises  to  be  fairly  heavy  and  considerable 
buying  has  been  done  by  canners  on  the  basis  of  $75 
a  ton.  Other  growers  are  holding  off  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  may  secure  as  much  as  $100  for  prime 
fruit.  Some  cherries  are  also  changing  hands  and 
prices  are  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  last  year.  Peach  prices  are  still  unset¬ 
tled  and  few  contracts  have  been  made.  Late  buying 
of  peaches  will  be  nothing  new,  however,  prices  during 
the  past  two  years  having  been  settled  upon  at  the  last 
moment  before  canning  started. 

The  Loss  —  California  agriculture  stands  to  lose 
$110,000,000  as  a  result  of  the  April  frost  damage  and 
the  drought,  according  to  State  and  Federal  statisti¬ 
cians.  This  loss  would  be  $350,000,000  if  last  year’s 
prices  were  considered  in  the  estimate,  but  with  short 
crops  this  season  the  damage,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
partly  offset  by  higher  prices.  The  per  capita  loss  to 
the  people  of  California  is  placed  at  $22. 


Pears  —  Bright  prospects  for  the  1929  season  are 
predicted  by  President  Frank  T.  Swett,  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Pear  Growers’  Association,  in  his  annual  report  to 
members.  Last  year  a  bumper  crop  was  produced, 
prices  were  low,  and  many  growers  lost  money.  Buy¬ 
ers  were  particular  and  much  fruit  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  have  been  accepted  was  turned  back.  This  year 
the  yield  will  be  lighter,  owing  to  damage  by  frost,  and 
a  good  canning  market  is  expected  as  last  year’s  pack 
has  been  closely  cleaned  up.  This  organization  handles 
canning  pears  only  and  its  members  supplied  canners 
with  25,252  tons  in  1928,  as  compared  with  5338  tons 
eleven  years  ago,  when  it  was  organized. 

Spinach — Definite  figures  on  the  California  spinach 
pack  are  not  yet  available,  but  these  are  being  compiled 
and  will  be  released  as  soon  as  they  can  be  completed. 
While  the  output  was  well  below  the  early  estimates 
based  on  acreage,  it  proved  better  than  seemed  possible 
for  a  time,  when  lack  of  rain  and  the  long  cold  snap 
held  back  the  crop.  It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  it 
has  proved  larger  than  the  record  pack  of  last  year, 
and  quite  a  few  packers  who  were  out  of  the  market 
for  a  time  are  back  with  offerings  again.  The  market 
is  being  very  firmly  maintained,  however. 

Fish — The  market  on  canned  fish  seems  rather  firm¬ 
er  than  for  some  time,  with  less  of  a  tendency  toward 
sales  at  concessions.  Stocks  on  hand  are  about  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  normal  requirements  before  new  pack 
goods  are  to  be  had.  The  fishing  season  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  opened  the  first  of  May  and  there  has  been  , 
considerable  business  booked  on  new  pack  Chinooks. 
The  canning  season  will  soon  be  on  in  Alaskan  waters, 
although  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  of  the  new 
pack  is  available.  Alaska  Reds  are  very  closely  sold  up 
and  new  pack  fish  will  not  be  available  in  quantities 
before  the  last  of  July. 

California’s  fresh  fish  products  lead  the  nation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion.  California  fisheries  produced  528,481,044  pounds 
of  food  fish  in  1928,  an  increase  of  104,113,862  pounds 
over  the  catch  of  the  previous  year.  Sardines  led  with 
420,269,665  pounds,  with  mackerel  in  second  place  with 
25,251,298  pounds.  The  market  is  well  cleaned  up  on 
both  cannel  sardines  and  canned  tuna,  with  firm  prices 
prevailing. 

Governor  C.  C.  Young,  of  California,  has  signed  the 
Isaac  Jones  bill  providing  state  regulation  of  buyers  of 
grapes  and  deciduous  fruits.  In  the  past  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  to  growers  through  unscrupulous 
and  irresponsible  dealers  and  the  measure  is  intended 
to  minimize  losses  from  these  sources.  All  grape  or 
fruit  buyers,  except  those  who  pay  within  48  hours  of 
demand,  are  to  be  placed  under  bond  to  secure  per¬ 
formance  of  their  contracts. 

The  United  Fishermen’s  Packing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  to  con¬ 
duct  a  fish  cannery  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  and  to  operate 
a  fishing  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  The 
incorporators  are  Andrew  Xitco  and  John  Mirkovitch, 
of  San  Pedro;  John  Morris,  of  Pasadena,  and  H.  W. 
Howard,  of  Long  Branch. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Overproduction  of  Manufactured  Grocery  Products  Outstanding  Problem  of  Grocery 
Industry,  McLaurin  Declares— Lauds  Trade  Practice  Conference  and  Louisville  Survey 
as  Constructive  Developments — Chain  Sales  to  Wholesale  Grocers  still  Subject  of  Absorb¬ 
ing  Interest  in  Trade;  Grocers  See  Preferential  Treatment  of  Chains  Turning  into  Boome¬ 
rang  Against  Manufacturers — Western  Chains  to  Meet — See  Private  Labels  Growing  in 
Popularity  Among  Jobbers. 


Overproduction — The  problem  of  overproduction  of 
food,  with  particular  reference  to  manufactured  specialty 
products,  is  one  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  grocery  trade  for  several  years  back. 
This  overproduction,  which  in  the  case  of  many  specialty  manu¬ 
facturers  is  known  as  the  “volume  craze,”  is  at  the  root  of  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  caused  a  rift  in  feeling  between  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  wholesale  grocers  in  many  instances,  this  feeling 
being  based  on  the  fact  that  manufacturers,  in  their  never-ceas¬ 
ing  search  for  more  volume,  have  been  granting  chain  stores 
many  concessions  which  they  have  not  been  willing  to  extend  to 
independent  distributors. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  spoke  on  this  subect  during  the  course  of  his 
annual  address  to  the  Association  at  their  Memphis  convention. 
In  part,  he  said: 

“If  ever  there  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  country  in  any 
industry  the  evil  of  overproduction,  that  evil  is  evidenced  to¬ 
day,  to  a  tragic  degree,  in  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs,  and  at 
that,  new  factories  are  opening  and  new  brands  of  various  com¬ 
modities  are  almost  daily  being  precipitated  upon  an  already 
overfed  market.  Again,  we  have  too  many  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors,  even  though  for  less  today  than  five  years  ago.  We  need 
fewer  retail  grocers  and  better  ones.  When  I  say  fewer  and 
better  retail  grocers,  I  do  not  refer  to  those  institutions  which 
are  establishing  themselves  on  local  markets  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  means  of  a  few  leading  brands  of  food,  sold  at 
cost  and  less,  are  creating  in  the  minds  of  food  purchasers  false 
impressions  concerning  savings  to  be  made  through  purchases 
at  these  institutions.  Unless  my  analysis  of  the  situation  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong,  I  foresee  two  conditions  in  the  future  in  the  indus¬ 
try  of  food  retailing.  One  is  fewer  and  better  independent  retail 
grocery  distributors  with  stores  operating  on  modern  lines,  and 
second,  an  awakening  of  the  American  public  to  the  fallacy  of 
economic  preachments  by  the  big  grocery  chains  of  the  country, 
and  likewise  to  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  potential  control  of 
the  country’s  food  by  one  or  more  big  interests.  This  state  of 
monopoly  was  undertaken  some  years  ago  by  Armour  &  Co.  and 
other  meat  packers,  and  grew*  to  such  formidable  proportions 
that  the  United  States  Government  stepped  in  and  protected 
the  public  by  a  decree  that  insured  competitive  conditions  in 
food  distribution. 

“I  have  never  known  any  twelve  months  that  have  been  so 
full  of  portentious  developments  as  our  association  year  of  1928 
and  1929.  Those  manifestations  of  a  changing  order  have  come 
thick  and  fast.  They  mean  that  the  grocery  business,  wholesale 
and  retail,  will  never  again  be  what  it  was.  One  of  these  devel¬ 
opments  is  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference.  The  trade 
practice  conference  and  the  18  resolutions  which  it  adopted  han¬ 
dled  most  of  these  evils.  In  that  conference  there  was  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  the  entire  food  industry  in  all  its  phases 
and  divisions  which  outlawed  these  abuses.  This  is  a  vast  step 
in  advance,  because  now  when  your  association  goes  out  to  do 
battle  against  these  evils,  it  has  behind  it  the  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  food  industry  as  to  what  is  wrong.  It  is  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  equipped,  and  all  the  more  power  is  given  to  its  arm  to  com¬ 
bat  these  ancient  evils.  It  remains  now  only  to  apply  those 
resolutions  to  specific  instances  of  conduct.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  announcing  its  rules,  changed  and  modified  some 
of  the  resolutions.  I  am  not  in  thoroughgoing  approyal  of  all 
of  these  changes,  yet  I  would  not  say  at  the  present  time  that 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  your  association  to  oppose  them, 
because  what  the  commission  has  done,  it  has  done  in  a  sincere 
attempt  to  aid  the  grocery  trade  in  solying  its  problems  and 
ridding  itself  of  eyils  that  hampered  its  usefulness,  and  the  modi¬ 
fications  made  by  the  commission  mark  the  limit  to  which  the 


commission  belieyes  it  should  go  at  this  time.  We  belieye  that 
eyery  wholesale  grocer  and  eyery  retail  grocer,  and  eyery  manu¬ 
facturer  and  agency  concerned  with  the  grocery  trade  should 
obserye  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  regulations.  We 
think  the  obseryance  of  these  rules  should  be  practiced  and 
preached  and  taught  all  the  time,  eyerywhere,  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Our  executiye  committee  and  our  board  of  directors  haye 
giyen  unstinted  loyalty  and  support,  adyice  and  counsel,  and  it 
is  largely  due  to  these  men  and  those  of  our  membership  that 
your  association  comes  to  Memphis  today,  not  in  a  weakened 
financial  condition,  but  strong  and  yirile  in  membership,  and  in 
the  firm  resolye  of  continued  faithful  endeayor  to  serye  through 
our  actiyities  faithfully  and  well  the  public  whose  servants  we 
are,  and  the  food  industry  of  which  it  is  our  pride  to  be  a  part. 

Chains  As  Jobbers — Reports  from  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  substantiating  the  stories  that  large  chain  interests  were 
reselling  specialty  products  and  staples  to  independent  retail 
grocers  at  prices  less  than  those  at  which  wholesale  grocers 
can  buy  in  carlots,  and  that  wholesale  grocers  in  some  instances 
have  bought  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner,  have 
created  quite  a  furore  in  the  ranks  of  grocery  manufacturers. 
Those  manufacturers  whose  products  have  been  named  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  reports  have  been  emphatic  in  their  denials 
that  they  have  been  giving  the  chains  prices  so  low  that  they 
could  resell  to  other  distributors  on  a  favorable  basis  and  still 
make  money,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  would  appear  to  be 
against  the  manufacturers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  such  a  selling  policy  on  the  part  of  large 
chain  interests  is  a  logical  step  in  the  development  of  the  chain 
grocery  industry.  Manufacturers  of  food  products  have  been  a 
premium  on  volume,  through  making  the  amount  of  their  dis¬ 
counts  contingent  on  increases  in  sales,  volume,  etc.,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  chains  should  seek  to  add  to  their  volume 
and  net  profits  in  any  way  possible. 

The  real  “rub”  in  the  situation,  it  appears,  is  that  the  reported 
action  of  the  chains  is  an  unlooked-for  development,  and  that 
manufacturers  who  have  been  so  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
the  chains,  counting  on  the  business  of  their  “regular”  inde¬ 
pendent  jobber  customers,  now  find  that  their  policy  is  turning 
to  a  boomerang.  In  the  event  that  the  chains  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  “super  wholesalers,”  in  the  sense  that  they  will  sell 
products  to  wholesale  grocers  at  lower  prices  than  these  same 
jobbers  can  buy  from  the  manufacturers  in  carload  lots,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  selling  plans  of  some  specialty  manu¬ 
facturers  are  for  an  early  and  rather  thorough  revision. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  not  particularly  aroused  over  the  ex¬ 
pose  of  this  latest  ramifications  in  the  far-flung  activities  of 
the  chain  grocers.  In  fact,  if  the  truth  were  known,  some  of 
them  are  distinctly  pleased  to  see  some  prominent  manufac¬ 
turers  “getting  the  axe”  in  this  manner.  Many  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  have  long  abandoned  the  hope  of  securing  from  manufac¬ 
turers  what  they  consider  a  fair  and  equitable  deal  in  the  matter 
of  prices,  terms,  and  discounts,  and  are  in  the  “nothing  can 
surprise  me  now”  frame  of  mind.  To  this  class,  and  they  are 
many,  the  current  revelations  are  cause  for  many  chuckles. 

Western  Chain  Grocers  to  Meet — The  Western  States  Chain 
Grocers’  Association  will  hold  its  semi-annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  10  and  11.  Illustrative  of  tbe  trend  of  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  in  the  Western  area  is  the  program,  which 
includes  discussions  on  the  following  topics: 

To  what  extent  is  the  wholesale  grocer  becoming  chainized  ? 

Is  the  successful  buying  exchange  a  real  benefit  to  member 
grocers  ? 

What  more  can  we  do  to  support  thoroughly  our  code  of 
ethics  ? 
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What  is  the  trend  in  the  delivery  situation?  What  are  dis¬ 
advantages  of  delivery?  Does  additional  volume  justify  cost? 

Is  the  trend  toward  complete  markets  developing  a  new  type 
of  chain  store? 

Should  we  develop  greater  public  acceptance  of  the  chain  by 
inaugurating  a  substantial  publicity  campaign  through  the  asso¬ 
ciation  ? 

What  adverse  legislation  is  now  under  way?  What  can  the 
association  do  to  advise  legislators  of  the  inconsistency  of  bills 
presented  by  radicals?  To  effect  the  proper  representation, 
should  we  organize  to  vigorously  support  worthy  legislation  and 
as  vigorously  oppose  that  which  is  discriminatory? 

Would  it  be  feasible  for  the  association  to  employ  an  experi¬ 
enced  chain  store  auditor  to  visit  all  member  chains,  picking  up 
the  record  system  of  each  and  combining  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  all  of  them  into  a  flexible  plan  adaptable  to  all  chains? 
Would  this  eliminate  much  cumbersome  red  tape  and  speed  up 
the  efficiency  of  the  industry?  Would  this  effect  accurate  com¬ 
parisons  to  achieve  more  finely  drawn  percentages  ? 

What  methods  are  being  used  to  develop  fruit  and  vegetable 
men? 

Since  tbe  definite  entrance  of  the  chain  grocer  into  the  meat 
business,  what  are  the  developments? 

Private  Labels — With  wholesale  grocers  coming  into  the  can¬ 
ned  food  markets  and  placing  contracts  for  futures,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  evident  that  private  labels  are  growing  in  favor 
among  independent  distributors  of  canned  foods.  Wholesale 
grocers  who  formerly  used  house  brands  on  but  relatively  few 
of  their  items  are  now  arranging  for  full  lines  of  private  brand 
commodities.  Many  jobbers  have  found  that  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  offers  them  the  best  opportunity  of  meetings  and  over¬ 
coming  chain  store  opposition,  through  the  establishment  of 
their  house  brands  in  their  home  territories,  and  the  building 
up  of  good-will  based  on  quality. 

One  development  in  the  private  label  situation  which  is  of 
great  interest  is  the  increasingly  evident  trend  on  the  part  of 
distributors  to  make  their  retail  grocer  customers  partners  in 
their  private  labels.  Thus,  many  jobbers  have  devised  brands 
for  chains  of  retail  stores,  each  independently  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated,  but  all  operating  in  close  co-operation  with  a  jobber.  There 
are  many  units  of  this  type  scattered  all  over  the  country,  this 
developing  constituting  what  the  chain  grocery  systems  term  the 
“chainizing”  of  the  wholesale  grocers.  The  latter,  in  effect,  are 
taking  a  page  from  the  chain’s  book,  and  adopting  to  their  own 
uses  what  they  deem  the  most  advantageous  phases  of  the 
chains’  method  of  doing  business. 

This  tendency  to  run  more  heavily  to  private  labels  is  result¬ 
ing  in  canners  revising  their  operating  methods  to  provide  for 
a  larger  portion  of  unlabeled  goods  in  their  packs  from  year 
to  year. 

MODERN  METHODS  OF  HANDLING  OYSTERS 
By  L.  J.  Shefler,  Engineer,  Link-Belt  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

OYSTERS,  known  as  bivalves,  are  consumed  in 
such  enormous  quantities  that  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  their  propagation  and  artificial  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  prove  of  interest  to  many. 

Oysters  thrive  on  microscopic  animals  that  are 
washed  into  the  gaping  shell,  and  live  in  beds  in  the 
ocean  not  far  from  the  shore.  They  are  without  eyes 
or  ears,  and  yet  can  detect  the  shadow  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  boat ;  moreover,  haying  intelligence  enough  to  keep 
their  shells  closed  while  they  are  being  transported. 

And  when  the  slippery  morsel  glides  along  the  palate 
but  few  people  realize  that  they  are  swallowing  a  mech¬ 
anism  that  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  watch. 

The  oyster  is  from  four  to  five  years  reaching  matu¬ 
rity,  or  marketable  size,  which  is  two  and  one-half 
inches  or  over.  It  is  not  eaten  in  summer,  as  that  is 
the  time  the  eggs  are  produced.  One  oyster  will  have 
hundreds  of  eggs,  so  small  that  8,800,000  of  them  could 
be  packed  into  a  cubic  inch  of  space,  and  yet  they  rise 
in  such  numbers  from  an  oyster  bed  as  to  cloud  the 
water. 

In  their  first  stage  the  oysters  swim  actively,  their 
shells  are  transparent,  and  in  many  ways  they  differ 
from  their  parents.  Enormous  numbers  die,  either 


being  washed  away  or  eaten  by  small  animals,  and  but 
a  fraction  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  eggs  produced 
ever  reach  maturity.  As  their  shells  grow  heavier  they 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  settle  on  stones  and  shells,  being 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  size  when  first  at¬ 
tached. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  exercises  active  control  of 
the  oyster  beds  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  may  be 
interesting,  by  way  of  example,  to  mention  that  the 
State  dredges  the  bottom  and  plants  shells  during  the 
spawning  season  (usually  from  June  1  to  July  15)  for 
the  spat  to  settle  upon. 

When  the  growing  oyster  leaves  the  plated  shell  it  is 
about  three-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  inches  long, 
and  this  is  the  time  when  growers  operating  under 
state  license  catch  the  young  oysters,  paying  so  much 
a  bushel,  and  replant  them  in  private  beds,  where  they 
are  left  to  grow  to  marketable  size. 

In  New  Jersey  a  fine  is  imposed  on  oyster  growers 
for  catching  under-size  oysters,  for  using  other  than 
sailboats  for  dredging  seed  and  planting,  for  trespass¬ 
ing  and  catching  oysters  on  the  beds  of  another  grow¬ 
er.  If  the  law  is  broken  too  often,  his  license  is  taken 
from  him. 

•  The  shells  to  be  planted  must  go  out  in  a  hurry  after 
the  State  has  given  notice  that  spawning  is  about  to 
take  place,  so  as  to  be  there  for  the  spat  to  attach  itself 
to.  It  means  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  State  and  to 
private  growers  to  have  the  shells  planted  at  just  the 
right  time,  and  when  planted  ahead  of  time  the  shells 
become  too  muddy  for  the  spat  to  find  them. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  why  power-op¬ 
erated  portable  loaders  have  become  such  an  important 
factor  at  planting  time.  One  party  having  13  of  these 
conveyors  in  use  has  remarked  that  he  does  not  know 
how  he  could  get  along  without  them  now  that  he 
knows  their  economy  in  greater  speed  of  handling  and 
in  the  saving  of  labor. 

In  loading  3,000  bushels  of  shells  (a  boatload)  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hour  with  conveyors  and  15  men,  he 
accomplished  what  would  have  required  60  men  with 
wheelbarrows.  Figure  this  up,  and  you  will  quickly 
realize  that  the  saving  is  substantial. 

By  means  of  the  portable  loader  the  shells  that  have 
been  kept  in  storage  during  the  winter  are  conveniently 
transferred  to  boats,  which  take  them  out  to  state  and 
private  beds.  Conveyors  are  placed  along  face  of  pile, 
and  other  conveyors  end  to  end,  one  conveyor  deliver¬ 
ing  to  another,  so  that  you  practcally  have  a  contin¬ 
uous  belt  conveyor  all  the  way  from  storage  pile  to  the 
boat,  it  merely  l^ing  necessary  to  shovel  the  shells  onto 
the  low  foot  end  of  the  conveyor  that  is  adjacent  to  the 
pile. 

The  main  harvesting  season  starts  September  1  to 
15,  and  continues  through  the  winter.  The  oysters  are 
brought  in  on  scows,  sorted  and  counted  by  the  hamper 
at  the  wharf,  and  piled  onto  conveyors,  which  carry 
them  to  storage  houses  or  directly  to  the  bins,  which 
latter  are  like  large  chicken  feed  hoppers  and  feed  the 
oysters  to  the  openers  by  gravity. 

The  opening  is,  of  course,  done  by  hand,  and  the 
empty  shells  dropped  through  a  chute  to  a  belt,  which 
carries  them  to  the  end  of  the  building,  where  a  series 
of  link-belt  portable  belt  conveyors,  arranged  in  a  line, 
store  the  shells  out  in  huge  piles. 

Last  year  at  Bivalve,  N.  J.,  they  handled  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  shells  with  the  aid  of  these  “portables,” 
and  at  Port  Norris,  N.  J.,  the  writer  has  seen  storage 
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piles  of  shells  25  feet  high  by  200  feet  long,  possibly 
250,000  bushels  of  them. 

An  oyster  packer  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  had  been 
using  wheelbarrows  to  move  the  shells  from  the  shuck- 
ers’  stands  to  the  shell  yard,  found  that  their  yard  no 
longer  gave  them  sufficient  storage  capacity  without 
piling  the  shells  higher,  and  this  they  could  not  do 
merely  by  men  and  whelbarrows. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  so  they  installed  a  port¬ 
able  belt  conveyor,  which  has  since  enabled  them  to 
increase  their  shell  storage  to  the  extent  of  60,000 
bushels. 

Due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oyster  industry  has 
been  handled  in  the  past,  the  oyster  showed  signs  of 
becoming  a  scarce  article.  That  was  not  very  many 
years  ago.  But  today,  with  state  supervision  and  im¬ 
proved  handling  methods,  things  are  quite  different. 

Oyster  Packers  Lose  Fight 

The  Tri-State  Oyster  Packers  lost  a  two-year  fight 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  May  14 
held  constitutional  the  section  of  the  Maryland  oyster 
act  of  1927,  under  which  packing  houses  are  required 
in  obtaining  a  license  from  the  State  to  enter  into  a 
contract  to  deliver  to  the  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  shells  from  oysters 
shucked.  The  section  was  challenged  by  I.  L.  Leonard 
&  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  when  refused  a  license  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  agree  to  deliver  the  shells  or  pay 
their  value,  as  required  under  the  law.  The  company 
failed  in  the  State  courts  in  its  contention  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  As 
soon  as  the  1927  oyster  season  opened  the  packers  ap¬ 
plied  for  licenses.  Most  of  them  signed  the  contract 
provided  by  the  State  commission  when  it  announced 
that  they  could  not  get  the  license  otherwise,  but  sev¬ 
eral  determined  to  contest  the  law.  An  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Tri-State  Seafood  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  which  most  of  its  members  signed  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  law  should  be  held 
unconstitutional  in  the  court  tests  they  would  be  paid 
for  the  shells  taken. 

WHY  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OFTEN  DISPLEASED 


IT  seems  almost  incredible,  but  recently  a  woman 
who  went  into  a  large  market  to  buy  a  can  of  sliced 
peaches  was  given  a  can  of  halves  by  the  grocer, 
who  not  only  committed  the  unpardonable  offense  of 
selling  the  customer  something  she  didn’t  want,  but 
who  insisted  that  the  can  of  peaches  he  held  in  his 
hand  was  sliced  peaches,  and  not  halves.  He  knew! 
Why,  he  had  bought  the  peaches  himself.  The  large 
cans  (he  w’aved  to  a  row  of  the  same  brand  of  peaches 
on  a  shelf)  held  halves,  and  the  smaller  can  (which  he 
had  in  his  hand)  held  sliced  peaches. 

By  that  statement  the  grocer  showed  a  most  pitiable 
ignorance  of  a  line  of  merchandise  which  represents  10 
per  cent  of  his  sales,  canned  foods.  No  “larger  cans” 
are  one  type  of  pack  and  smaller  cans  another  type  of 
pack.  Cans  are  graded  by  sizes,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  etc., 
and  each  size  will  contain  sliced,  and  each  size  halves, 
of  peaches.  Furthermore,  sliced  peaches  are  plainly 
marked  Sliced  Peaches,  and  a  few  packers  further  aid 
the  clerk  by  showing  a  picture  of  an  open  dish  of  sliced 
peaches  on  the  section  which  is  considered  the  front  of 
the  label.  The  brand  which  this  customer  carried 
home  in  the  belief  that  it  was  what  she  wanted  was  of 


packer  who  showed  this  very  interpretive  picture  on 
the  front  of  his  can. 

Needless  to  say  that  grocer,  who  had  not  made  suffi¬ 
cient  study  of  his  canned  food  merchandise  to  know 
anything  about  such  a  large  selling  item  as  peaches, 
lost  not  only  this  customer,  but  others,  since  this 
woman  was  angry  enough  to  tell  her  experience  to 
others.  Grocers  should  study  merchandise.  Learn 
that  some  canned  beans  are  oven  baked,  while  others 
are  boiled,  and  stress  the  difference  to  customers. 
Learn  that  string  beans  are  canned  without  their 
strings,  the  different  fruits  which  are  contained  in 
fruits  for  salad,  that  beets  are  canned  in  diced,  sliced 
and  whole  form.  In  short,  if  nothing  else,  study  the 
labels  on  your  canned  food  merchandise,  so  that  you 
may  sell  the  customer  sliced  peaches  when  she  wants 
slices,  and  halved  peaches  when  she  wants  halves. 


r —  50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Toi>  Buyers. 
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Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  year*  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
aervice.  Ratea  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  aerve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 
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In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S.'Vr?. 

I  rtff:  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

oales  Uffices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

TTtmr*  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  batter  mentally, 
phyaloally — and  finanoially 

Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  weleome. 


Mother  (coming  home  at  2  A.  M.) — Why,  daughter, 
you  needn’t  have  waited  up  for  me. 

Ysobel — I  know,  mother,  but  somebody  had  to  let 
grandma  in. 


Hingus — What  do  you  do  for  a  living  ? 

Dingus — Oh,  I  follow  the  medical  profession? 
Hingus — A  doctor  of  medicine,  eh? 

Dingus — No ;  undertaker. 


An  Irishman,  coming  out  of  ether  in  the  ward  after 
an  operation,  exclaimed:  ‘Thank  goodness,  that’s 
over!”  “Don’t  be  too  sure,”  said  the  man  in  the  next 
bed.  “They  left  a  sponge  in  me  and  had  to  cut  me  open 
again.”  A  patient  on  the  other  side  said:  “Why,  they 
had  to  open  me,  too,  to  find  one  of  their  instruments.” 
Just  then  the  surgeon  who  had  operated  on  the  Irish¬ 
man  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and  yelled:  “Has  any¬ 
body  seen  my  hat?”  Pat  fainted. 


“I  told  you  not  to  go  swimming.” 

“But  the  other  boys  pushed  me  in.” 

“Then  how  is  it  that  your  clothes  aren’t  wet?”’ 
“Well,  when  they  said  they  were  goin’  to  push  me  in 
I  took  ’em  off.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Pat  got  a  job  moving  some  kegs  of  powder,  and  to 
the  alarm  of  the  foreman  was  discovered  smoking  at 
his  work. 

“Hey  1”  cried  the  foreman.  “Do  you  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  a  man  smoked  at  this  job  some  years  ago? 
An  explosion  blew  up  a  dozen  men.” 

“Well,  that  couldn’t  happen  here,”  returned  Pat 
calmly. 

“Why  not?” 

“  ’Cause  there’s  only  me  and  you.” 


Father — That  young  man  takes  a  long  time  to  say 
good-night  to  Molly. 

Mother — Yes,  men  haven’t  changed  much. 


Little  Lucy — Aunty,  why  do  you  put  powder  on  your 
face? 

Aunt — To  make  me  pretty,  dear. 

Lucy — Then  why  doesn’t  it? — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Candidate — I  have  lived  in  Toronto  all  my  life.  I 
was  born  in  the  ward.  An’  a  bunch  of  my  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  has  asked  me  to  run  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  Heckler — How  much  Greek  do  you  know? 

Candidate — I  know  every  Greek  in  my  district  by 
his  fir.st  name. 


A  stout  woman  drove  up  to  a  filling  station.  “I  want 
two  quarts  of  oil,”  she  said. 

“What  kind,  heavy?”  asked  the  attendant. 

“Say,  young  man,  don’t  get  fresh  with  me,”  was  the 
indignant  response. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS.  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES.  Pastes  and  Gn»s.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dericwi. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ileekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 
Phelw  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TTiomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS, 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brookljrn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Tterlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tue.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Rohins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.), 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

S;#ague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicwo. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Himkw. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting;  and  Carrying;  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing;  B.  Warner,  ChicsKO. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Lang;senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Vlner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Oeaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York, 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Balttmare. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Palls,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEXDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bui^n  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-ChapTnan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Si>eed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  (3o.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  SanlUry  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it.. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  ompany 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 


GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 
CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


